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GENERAL HAVELOCK AND HIS SOLDIERS IN 
THE GRAND TEMPLE AT RANGOON. 

Yon have all heard, dear young friends, of General Havelock, 
the brave man who has gained so many victories in India, and 
who has fought so well, and endured so many hardships, to save 
the poor English women and children from being murdered by 
the Sepoys. 

I am now going to tell you a little story about him before he 
was a General, when he was Lieutenant Havelock, with his regi- 
ment in Rangoon, Burmah. Lieutenant Havelock was a God- 
fearing man ; and, as is generally the case with people who love 
and fear God, he tried to persuade others to do the same : so he 
used to get as many of his soldiers as he could together, and read 
the Bible to them. Sometimes he would explain to them the 
portions of Scripture which he read ; and then they prayed and 
sung hymns together. They were allowed to meet in die great 
temple, the glory of Rangoon ; and there might be seen, in front 
of the cross-legged image of Budha, a hundred and more of the 
soldiers of the 13th Regiment around Lieutenant Havelock, sing- 
ing the praises of the living and true God : the lamps that lighted 
them were placed in the lap of the idol, and about the temple. 
These soldiers were called " Havelock's saints." Now, praying 
soldiers are generally good righting soldiers : they are more to be 
trusted than swearing, drinking soldiers ; and so their General, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, thought. One night there was a sudden 
alarm given ; and the General, finding it difficult to get together a 
sufficient number of soldiers, ordered the officer to call out 
" Havelock's saints." "I can always," said he, "depend on 
them. They, at all events, are sober, and ready for duty." 

Ever since that time General Havelock has, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, kept on praying and reading the Scriptures, and trying to 
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2 CHHISTIAXITT IM TIJI. 

do all the good he could to the soldiers under him. And God 
has honoured his servant. For a time his name was held up to 
scorn and reproach on account of his religion s now, his name is 
blessed and honoured by tens of thousands. 

J will finish by telling you of a fact which shows it is not a 
vain thing to pray to God. The day that General Havelock 
relieved ljucknow, and saved a thousand. English women and 
children from death, was the very day in which the order was 
given by the English Government for the whole nation to humble 
themselves before God, and pray to him to have mercy on India. 
" And it shall come to pass that before they call I will answer ; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear." (Isaiah lxv. 24.) 



CHRISTIANITY IN FIJI.* 

" There are more attendants upon public worship in Fiji 
than in New South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria ; and only a 
tenth of the number of Ministers ! ! — Samuel Waterhouse. 

WAKT8 OF FIJI. 

Fiji wants Missionaries. There are more than forty-five 
thousand Fijians attending public worship, and only seven Mis- 
sionaries. 

There are six thousand Fijians meeting in class, and only seven 
Missionaries. 

There are fifteen thousand Fijians in the schools, and only 
seven Missionaries. 

There are three hundred and twelve chapels and other preaching- 
places in Fiji, and only seven English Missionaries. 

Can we wonder, then, that these seven are over-burdened, 
over-worked, bowed down with anxiety and fatigue ? Their very 
success is killing them. 

Fiji wants your prayers, that God, in his great mercy, would 
Incline the hearts of some to offer to go there to help these Mis- 
sionary martyrs in their noble work. Pray, too, for the Heathens 
in Fiji ; for there are still tens of thousands left who do not pro* 
ress Christianity. Fiji is not yet saved. 

* Mr. Calvert says that we must not spell it Fxejke any 
longer; but that it must be spelt Fiji. 



AV EASNE8T COLPORTKUft* 3 

O let iM be very earnest in prayer for Fiji. Let us not be 
satisfied with what we have done, but pray and work without 
ceasing, till men are sent to the help of these toil-worn Mission- 
aries. Do not let us deserve such a remonstrance as Mr. Moore, 
one of the Missionaries in Fiji, has sort to Australia. He says, 
"Well, then, Fiji, if this is all that can be done for thee by the 
churches of my country,*' (Australia,) " thy bloody sons must 
become still more bloody, until they hare- filled up the measure 
of their iniquity, and then go down to hell to drink the dregs of 
the wrath of God, through the worldly-mindedness and indiffer- 
ence of our churches. O that God may wake up die land of my 
birth, and raise up men to plead Fiji's cause l" 

" Where the surging ocean-wave 
Cirdeth round the martyr's grave; 
By the deathless love they bore, 
They who He on Fiji's shore ; 
By the sbade of Hunt, we call 4 
Hear ue, save us, ere we fal ; 
Ere expires that glimmering light, 
And we sink in endless night, 

Come to us, come* 



AN EARNEST COLPORTEUR. 

At Baghehejuk, in Turkey, there is a colporteur, of whom 
Mr. Parsons, the Missionary, says;— "He ia ever active. At 
one time he cries, with a dear loud voice, after the manner 
of a public crier, through the market and the crowded streets 
and the lanes, what he has for sale, ( The Holy Book,' and the 
description of it in the words, *By God, the Father, given, 
brought by the Son, and inspired by the Holy Spirit,— the 
precious Gospel;* which, in his language, is poetry, metricaLand 
with a eweet rhythm. At another time he is found in the barber's 
shop and coffee-house, preaching and praying. He says he used 
to talk awhile in these pieces, and then bolt the door, and saw, 
* Let us pray ;' but upon the people complaining of the impro- 
priety of it, saying, .' This is not a church, 9 and refusing to be 
attentive, he changed bis course, and now preaches, and tells them 
how to act He says: 'in order to avail yourselves of this 
B 2 



4 CANOE-FISHING IK THE SOUTH SEAS. 

precious Gospel, unto the salvation of your souls, you must do so 
and so— you must repent and come to God, and say ,* stand- 
ing in the attitude of prayer, with uplifted hands and eyes, he 
holds the fixed attention of all present to his earnest, rapt com- 
munion with God, and supplication for forgiving, saving grace 
upon all present. Of those who, two years ago, used to stone 
him, and throw him down and trample upon him, and seek to kill 
him, together with the three or four fellow-worshippers in the 
caves of the mountain, some have already been subdued by his 
love — the love of Christ in him ; and many others, there is reason 
to hope, will yet be saved through his instrumentality." 



CANOE-FISHING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

We English could not catch a shark like these South-Sea 
Islanders, We give him a piece of pork, stuck on a large iron 
hook, which is fastened to a yard or two of chain that be cannot 
bite through, and a strong rope. How these islanders are going 
to deal with him, I do not know t we must leave them to do it in 
their own way. We hope they will not take him into the canoe ; 
for when he is brought on the deck of an English ship, he lashes 
his tail so violently, that you would think he would break the 
planks. There was one caught on board the " Barham," East 
Indiaman ; and after his head was cut off, the tail continued to 
move about so violently, that it knocked down one of the' seamen. 
Shark's flesh is not very good eating, but, when well cooked, is 
tolerable. It tastes like veal 

At a New- Zealand feast, in former times, the number of sharks, 
hung up to dry in readiness was so great, that the country round 
would be filled with the stench, and an Englishman would be 
glad to get a mile away. 

Whales are also caught In the South Seas by English and 
American ships. They are killed for the sake of their oil- and 
whalebone. The whale's tooth is considered as the price o> a 
human life by the natives of Fiji. In some cases it is made into 
a god and worshipped. They procure these teeth from the whales 
which are driven ashore by the heavy storms. 




I often think of Heathen lands, Far a- way I Far a- way! 
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Where many a Pa-gantem-ple stands, Far a -way I Far a- way 
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And there each hapless child is led, To bow to i - dol gods its head, 
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"TAR AWAY/* 
children's missionary htmk. 

WITH MU81C. 

I of tex think of Heathen land*-— far away ! 

Where many a Pagan temple stands,— for a way ! 

And there each hapless child is led 

To bow to idol gods its head, 

Whilst many a muttering charm is said,— for away ! 

O, how I pity children there — far away ! 

Although the clime be passing fair, — far sway t 

I would not leave my humble home 

In fields of richest fruit to roam, 

If there no Gospel sound should come, — far away ! 

But I will pray that God would send— -far away ! 

Glad tidings of my Saviour Friend,— far away ! 

And every little I can spare 

Shall help to send the Bible there, 

And men of God the truth to bear, — far away ! 

And when the silver trumpet swells, — far away ! 

And all the love of Jesus tells, — far away ! 

Then idols shall, like Dagon, fall, 

And many a child on God shall call, 

And own my Jesus Lord of all, — far away ! 



AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SO HZ Or HER NEPHEWS AXI> NIECES. 

u How should you like to take a voyage round the world with 
me?* 1 said Aunt Elisabeth, one evening, to some of her nephews 
and nieces, who were staying with her* 

Aunt Elisabeth was quite a fireside traveller. She liked leading 
voyages and travels, especially those of Missionaries : she wanted 
to interest her nephews and nieces about Missions and Missionaries, 
and thought the plan of taking an imaginary voyage together, to 
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visit the Missionary stations io Tar lout parts of the world, would 
both amuse and instruct them. The time seemed favourable to 
propose her plan ; for the young people were in want of some 
occupation. John had finished his Latin exercises for the next day ; 
Lucy had been practising her last new lesson on the piano; Prilly 
had put her doll to sleep, and had nothing to do till it woke up 
again ; Hubert's lessons were all learned ; Josephine was folding 
up a nice little dress she had made for a little African girl ; and 
George had been wanting to play at spilicans, but could not get 
any one to join him. They were all delighted with their aunt's 
proposal. "When shall we begin our voyage, aunt?** said 
John. "Directly, if you please, my dears.*' Little Prilly 
looked rather frightened. <c Shall we have to go in a ship now 
in the dark ? " she said. " O, Prilly dear,** said Lucy, " we are 
not really going on the sea; we shall only pretend to take a 
voyage. We shall find out on the map the places where the 
Missionaries live, and then aunty will tell us some nice stories 
about the places, and the people who live there.*' Prilly was 
quite satisfied, the curtains were drawn, the lamp was lighted, 
the fire stirred, the children got their atlasses, and seated them- 
selves round the table. A lovely party they looked, as they 
waited with earnest, happy faces to hear what Aunt Elisabeth 
would say. 

John. — Shall we sail from London ? 

Aunt. — I think we had better go from Plymouth ; and then we 
shall not have to sail in the British Channel, which is not very 
pleasant this winter time. Look in the map, and find Plymouth. 
We can go from thence in the steamer that goes to Western 
Africa, and shall get to the River Gambia in ten days. The 
vessel stops at Madeita : but the Wesleyans have no Mission 
there; so we will not stay, but get on as fast as we can to 
our own Mission at the Gambia. It is very pleasant sailing in 
the warm sunshine, and leaving the cold winter behind, looking 
at the flying fish, which leap out of the water. Sometimes these 
fish leap a great way. When Mr. West was on his voyage to 
Africa, he says a flying fish came up from the sea like a rocket, and 
struck with great force the cheek of the chief officer. 

But now we are getting to the shores of Africa, and must look out 
for the River Gambia. I am afraid we shall not meet with such a 
hearty welcome as Mr. West did when he landed. The people found 
out that there were Missionaries on board the steamer ; and mq 9 
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when Mr. West and his friends went on shore, they were met by 
about two hundred of the school-children, who danced and cheered 
with all their might, they were so glad to see a Missionary. I . 
am sure, if Mr. and Mrs. Bridgart knew we were coming, they 
would give us a hearty welcome, and the children would be 
pleased to see a party of white children, with their blooming, rosy 
faces. 

Hubert. — Are the people very black ? 
' Aunt. — Yes, quite black. The original tribes, the JolofFs and 
Mandingoes, are a fine, tall race of people. The greater number 
of the inhabitants now liring there are Negroes that have been 
taken out of the slave-ships. 

George, — I never heard of the River Gambia before. 
" Aunt— .Perhaps not; but it is one of the largest rivers in 
Africa. The Nile and the Niger are larger ; but it comes next 
to them in size. It is twelve miles wide at its mouth t you may 
sail up it in good-sized vessels for five hundred miles. The 
scenery on its banks is very beautiful. A little way from 
•the mouth the river is only 'three miles wide; then only one; 
then it widens into a large lake, and looks like an inland 
sea—- But our business now is to go and look at the Mission- 
house and the chapel, and find out what we can about the Chris- 
tians living there. 

• One Missionary lives at Bathurst, a town on the island of St 
Mary's, at the mouth- of the river. He has got a nice house, anil 
there is a chapel and a school for the children. Another lives 
at Macarthy's Island, which is more than two hundred miles up 
the river, where there is also a chapel and a good school for the 
; natives. There are altogether five chapels, and one thousand 
three hundred people who attend public worship, and six hun- 
dred children who go to school. It is thirty-seven years ago 
'since the first Wesleyan Missionary went to the Gambia. Do 
any of you remember the story that Mr. Moister tells of how he 
came to go to be the Missionary at St. Mary's ? 

Hubert, — O, aunty, I remember the story. May I tell it ? 

Aunt. — Yes. 

Hubert. — Mr. Moister was going to be a Missionary, and he 
was staying at the Mission-House in London, waiting to be told 
what part he was to go to. One cold morning, a Negro girl came 
to the Mission-House, with a poor little white baby in her arms. 
It was a Missionary's baby. The father had died at the 
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Gambia, and the mother came to England with her baby and a 
black nurse. When they got to Bristol, the mamma was so ill 
that she died just after she landed, and left the poor little baby and 
his black nurse by themselves. The nurse took the baby to 
the Mission-Home in London, and there they found kind friends* 
Nancy (that was the nurse's name) was very fond of the little 
baby ; and she used to fold her black arms round it, and, with 
tears running down her cheeks, tell of her master and mistress, 
and her own African people* Mr. Moister was so sorry to hear 
that they had new no Missionary, that he offered to go hinoselC 

Josephine. — Well, I think that was very good-natured of him. 

Aunt. — Yes, it was; for the place was so unhealthy, thai 
people from England did not live long there. However, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moister did not die; and several Missionaries have 
gone since; and there are now many good pious Christians both 
at Bathurst and Macarthy's Island. Some of these have become 
Missionaries ; Pierre Sallah and John Cupidon were both converted 
here, and have preached Christ to their fellow-countrymen. Philip 
Wilson, another Native Minister, is now the Missionary at 
Macarthy's Island. 

Lucy. — How do the natives dress ? 

Aunt. — The men wear a loose robe, and a cap or turban on the 
head ; the women wear two pieces of cloth, one drawn round the 
waist, and the other thrown rather gracefully over the shoulders. 
They do not like to wear the English dress. They say, " White 
ladies too foolish : they first cut the cloth into small pieces, and 
then take the trouble to sew it together again ; but we are more 
wise,— we take it and wear it just as it is.*' 

If we had time, we would go and look at the market; 
and it would be curious to peep into their huts, and see how the 
. natives live ; but I think we must now say Good bye to the 
Gambia, and go in the steamer to the next Wesleyan Mission- 
, station in Africa^— Sierra-Leone. 

(To be continued.) 



THE TRIUMPHS OF CONSCIENCE OVER THE 
CRAVINGS OF HUNGER. 

The reader who has been in the West Indies in what is called 
she " hurricane season," remembers the variableness of the 
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weather during tbat period. From cloud and rain, to light and 
heat, it i» ever alternating. At one moment it is bright and 
lovely ; at another, It is dark and dreary ; — 

" What beautiful, uncertain weather, 
Where gloom and glory meet together ! " 

It was on one of these days that, a dark cloud having suddenly 
drifted across the sun's disc, we were favoured with a pattering 
shower; but ere the refreshed branches had shaken off their 
crystal drops, or the frisking cane-blades had cast their needless 
gatherings on the breeze, or the more humble turf had drunk its 
full, and bottled in the soil its reserves for drought, — Nelly Webb 
was announced at the Oingerland Mission-door. Her errand waa 
easily conjectured. It was " ticket-time," and probably her class 
took tickets the day before, and she was unable to attend at the 
proper place ; or is to receive them to-day, but, as she is old and 
tottering, she wishes the Missionary to indulge her with her 
ticket at an earlier hour that she might get home before dark. 
The Missionary was soon standing by her, making the 
necessary inquiries, as she sat at the threshold. The old woman 
was nearly breathless ; she could hardly speak ; and, as she leaned 
her head against the door, she looked up in bis face, and said,— 
"I come for me ticket; I starving; I hav'at a dog* to buy 
bread, and I come to beg you for something." 

Coupling the request for her ticket with that for money, a 
suspicion arose in the Missionary's mind that her application for 
the badge of membership was sinister, and, like the man at the 
gate of the temple, she "gave heed unto him, expecting to receive 
something of him." In this, however, he soon found he was 
mistaken. Having heard the state of her mind, and presented 
her with the ticket, his sister, who deeply sympathized with the 
old creature, placed in her hand two small coins. The old 
woman, being now possessed of the ticket and money, was about 
to rise, when the Missionary said, w Nelly, you must not carry 
away both; you must either give me back the money or the 
ticket. If you are hungry, you had better take the money and 
buy bread, and give me the ticket again ; but, if you want the 

* A small coin, valued at three farthings. 
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ticket in preference, you must return the money." Poor old 
Nelly looked sad for a few seconds, during which she muttered 
in a low tone, " Me hungry, but me never lose me ticket before. 
Suppose this be the last ticket me get before me go to me Massa 
God. No, no ! me hungry, but, me God ! " lifting her eyes to 
heaven, as if she would utter, " Hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which he hath 
promised to them that love him?" — and, deliberately folding 
the ticket, and putting it into her pocket, she returned the two 
coins to the Missionary, saying, " Take them, but give me me 
ticket." 

Perhaps, it need not be said, that instead of two, the Preacher 
returned four pieces of money to her; and, delighted with the 
spirit she manifested, elicited from her several particulars of her 
history ; which, as he had only been in the island a short time, 
were new to him. Nelly is an old African Negress, of about 
eighty years of age. She was brought from Africa to the Island 
of St. Kitt's when quite a young woman, and thence sold in this 
island to a Mr. Webb. " Poor Nelly has not had the advantages 
that the people have now in being taught to read, though she has 
had others of the highest order, and has improved them also. In 
this parish (Gingerland) she has lived, perhaps, half a century, 
near to the chapel, and in fellowship with Christ and his people. 
Her recollection of Messrs. Hyde, Britten, Cadman, and other 
devoted Missionaries who lived and laboured in these islands 
thirty odd years ago, is as astonishing, as her hope of meeting 
them in a better world is lively and gratifying. 

Nevis, November 3d, 1857. T. Jf. C. 
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A MISSIONARY TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 

A Missionary in China once wished to travel about, and 
distribute Bibles and tracts ; so he got a conveyance such as you 
see in the picture : not a very comfortable one, by the look of it ; 
indeed, one would think that walking would be better than being 
perched up on the top of a wheelbarrow like that ; but then he 
could carry his books and tracts inside, and have them ready to 
give to the people he met with. On this carriage he went to 
villages where a white man had never been seen before. The 
children, screaming with terror, ran to their mothers; and the 
men came round him, to look at his clothes and his white skin. 
They were kind to him, and brought tea and cakes to refresh the 
fetranger. 

The Chinese in the cities do not like the English : they look 
upon foreigners as monkeys and devils. Often a woman may be 
heard in the streets saying to her little child, " There is a foreign 
devil," or Fan-qui. The Chinese think the English very ugly, 
and call them the " red-haired nation.** 

But though the Chinese do not like us, we should be glad to 
do them all the good we can, especially in sending to them the 
Bible. There is no country in the world where there are so many 
people as in China. The Emperor of China has six times as 
many subjects as the Emperor of Russia : all these people are 
idolaters. 

Another time I should like to tell you something about the 
religion of the Chinese. 
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LETTERS FROM FIJI. 

I wish, dear children, this little book was large enough to 
give you the whole of the letters from Fiji, instead of extracts 
from them. I should like you to read what the Missionaries say 
about themselves and their work : you would rejoice in the great 
success with which God is crowning their labours, and you would 
be very sorrowful to know how much they need more Missionaries 
to help them to teach the Fijians, who are becoming Christians by 
thousands. I will tell you what some of the Missionaries say. 

MR. SAMUEL WATERHOU8E TO MR. CALVERT. 

I have loved Fiji — you know how much ; I still love Fiji : 
but, alas ! I must leave it, — leave it when the Missionaries are 
breaking down and killing themselves; when the number of 
Christians is daily increasing; when thousands of Christians 
have never beard the Missionaries* voice. My heart weeps for 
Fiji — redeemed, willing now to be saved, but perishing for lack 
of knowledge. O, brother Calvert, send help to Fiji, and send It 
now ! Let nothing turn you from this duty : be our recruiting 
sergeant ; and, as the voice of fifty thousand Christians and all 
the Heathen in Fiji, say, " Come and help us, ere we die." 

Then, again, six months afterwards, he writes from Hobart- 
Town :— : 

And are we to have no help from England ? Your men are 
dying from overwork. I, in view of the woes and wants of Fiji, 
am ready to return, although I shall do so with a deep persuasion 
that such a step will shorten my days. And will not England 
stretch out a helping hand? Fiji wants twenty Missionaries. 
At once the staff should be made up to that number. And 
England alone can do it. What will the British churches do ? 
Will they leave the wretched sons of Fiji to go down to hell? 
Q, brother Calvert, let nothing deter you from striving to move 
England to send help to Fiji, and to pray for Fiji. 

Samuel Waterhouse. 

FROM THE REV. WILLIAM WILSON. 

To-day a canoe has arrived from Somosomo, with a Tongan 
on board, who reports that more towns have lotued in that island 
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than all the men in Nasavu could supply if they were all Teach- 
ers. In some places the natives have built chapels with pulpits ; 
but there is no Missionary to occupy them, or to proclaim salva- 
tion to the crowds who are desirous of fleeing from the wrath to 
come. The tears trembled in the eyes of the man who brought 
•these tidings, as he told us that the people at Koroivonu assembled 
in great numbers on the Sabbath after their chapel bad been 
completed, filling the chapel, and standing under the shadow of 
some bread-fruit trees in front, waiting to hear a sermon ; but 
there was no Preacher. 

We are training Teachers as fast as we can, but cannot fit them 
for the work in sufficient numbers for the demand. A canoe from 
.Na Viti Leva, and Rakiraki lately brought an urgent requestfor help 
to the towns in that quarter, along with the painful intelligence that 
.Moses, our only Teacher in all that populous district, was dying 
of dysentery : Mr. Malvern's infirm state of health renders it 
impossible that he should pay them even an annual visit. On all 
that part of the coast the people desire the Gospel ; fields ready 
for cultivation spread before us on all sides, and bad we labourers 
we might enter them at any hour with the most glorious prospects 
of success. 

FROM MRS. WILSON. 

We are now -on Vanua Levu, having exchanged Circuits with 
Mr. Malvern, on account of the bad state of his health. The 
work in this island is extending rapidly. Many towns round 
about have professed Christianity during the last few months. 
Towns, we say ; but perhaps we should have said villages •' for size, 
tbey are mere villages, containing from fifty to a hundred or two 
hundred men, beside women and children. A wonderful change 
has taken place at Bau. Marriages and baptisms are numerous ; 
the Scriptures are eagerly sought after, so that some of the other 
Circuits have had to contribute of their stock to meet the demand. 
I have been pleased to hear several instances of the beneficial 
influence exerted by Bau carpenters and others, when staying on 
other islands for a short time in pursuance of their calling. They 
have diligently taught what they knew of religion, prayed with 
the people, kept up the observance of the Sabbath, and sometimes 
induced their hosts to profess Christianity. The people have this 
afternoon been paying in their quarterly gifts, which stand instead 
-of class and ticket money. The hearers, also, aid a little. There 
c 2 
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are about sixty members, who contributed one hundred and forty 
large new yams, thirteen mats, four baskets of arrow-root, two 
bunches of bananas, three native bottles (that is, gourds) of oil, 
one piece of native cloth, and two bundles of sugar-eane. These 
articles go to pay the Teacher's salary. If he chooses to bring 
all or part to us for sale, we give him calico, print, knives, or 
whatever he wants, for them. If more be paid than suffices for 
him, It goes to help the poorer places. 

Both Air. Waterhouse and his excellent wife are delicate. We 
should deeply regret their loss, should increased debility oblige 
them to leave Fiji. They are most zealous, useful, active Mis* 
sionarie*. Mr. Samuel Waterhouse has just returned to Hobart* 
Town with his little motherless one, who is now eleven months 
old, and whom Mrs. Joseph has tended with all a mother's care. 

I am thankful our health keeps up wonderfully. God has 
blessed us with a second boy, whom we have named William 
Arthur, He is a sweet, bright-eyed, active boy, of three months 
old. Peter M ( Owan is slender, but tolerably strong. We look 
upon him with peculiar feelings, as one given to us from the very 
borders of the grave. He begins to talk, both in Fijian and 
English. 

Tiliva, Fiji, March Why 1857. Jane Wilson. 



THE LITTLE BURMESE BOY AND HIS NURSE. 

Ds. Judson was one of the first Missionaries from the United 
States. He went to Burmah, a Heathen country in Asia. After 
learning the language, he built a sayat, or shed, where he used to sit 
and teach the new religion of Jesus Christ ; and often he read aloud 
from the Bible or a tract, to gain the attention of the passers by. 

One day a Burman officer passed with his little son. The 
child looked into the sayat, and cried, "Sec; there is Jesus 
Christ's man. Amai t how white." And every time tbey went 
that way, the child looked in and smiled, and raised his nut- 
coloured hand to the Missionary, as much as to say, "Good- 
morning, Mr. Teacher ; I am glad to see yon." The Missionary's 
heart was drawn towards the child, and he longed to tell aim of 
that dear Saviour, who "took little children in his arms, and 
blessed them." 

At length the Burman and his son stopped at the sayat, and 
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the child brought a tray full of golden plantain*, which be placed 
at the Missionary's feet. " My little son," said the father, " has 
heard of you, Sir, and he is very anxious to learn something about 
Jesus Christ. It is a pretty story you tell of that man, 
and it has quite delighted him." The Missionary and the 
Burman had a long talk about the new religion, and all the while 
the child sat on the mat, listening with all his might. At last he 
sprung forward, and cried, " Hear, papa ; let us both love the 
Lord Jesus. My mother shikoed to him, and in the golden 
country she waits for us.*' 

His mother was dead ; but before she died, and while he was 
a baby, he fell sick, and his mother went to Dr. Judson 
to get medicine for him, which when the Missionary gave 
her, he gave also the Gospel of St. Matthew, and said it was 
medicine for her. She read the book, and found a Saviour ; and 
when she died, she begged the nurse who took charge of the little 
boy to teach him the Jesus Christ religion ; aud as he grew up, 
the nurse took every opportunity of telling him about the good 
Missionary, and the little she knew of the wonderful and 
blessed truths which he taught. The little boy loved to 
listen, and although his father hated the Christians, he tenderly 
loved his son, and visited the xayat for his sake. But he never 
came again ; and not long after, the cholera broke out, the zayat 
was closed, and death and wailing reigned everywhere. 

One night the Teacher was suddenly called tp^ the little boy's 
house, from which issued a wild wailing sound, as if death were 
there. No one seemed to mind the arrival of the foreigner, and 
he followed the sound until he stood by the corpse of a child. It 
was all that was left of the bright little boy. "He wor- 
shipped the true God, and trusted in the Lord our Redeemer," 
said his old nurse, holding a palm-leaf before her mouth ; "and 
the Lord who loved him took him home to be a little golden lamb 
for ever." "See," said the woman, lifting a cloth from the 
body, where a copy of the Gospel of Matthew lay on his bosom. 
" He placed it there with bis own dear little hands. Amai — amai 
—at," and she cried aloud with grief. 

"And bow did you get acquainted with the new religion?" 
asked the Teacher of the poor woman. " My mistress taught me, 
Sir, and made me promise to teach her baby, and to go to you for 
more instruction. But I was alone and afraid. I sometimes got 
as far as the big banian-tree on the corner, and crawled away 
c 3 
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•gain, to frightened I could hardly stand. At last T found oat 
8hway-bay," Dr. Judaea's Barman assistant, u and he promised 
to keep my secret, and he gave me books, and explained them, 
and taught me how to pray, and I have keen getting courage ever 
since. I should not much mind now, if they did find me oat and 
kill me. It would be very pleasant to go up to paradise. I 
should like to go to-night, if the Lord would please to call me." 
O, how few opportunities had little Moung-moung and his poor 
nurse in that cruel Heathen land to learn about Jesus Christ; and 
yet those few how gladly did they improve ! They tamed from 
idols, and loved him and trusted in him as their Lord and 8aviour, 
and are now, we trust, safe and happy with him in heaven. 



EBENEZER. 

We *ll raise our Ebeneser, 

And gratefully record 
The help, the care, the guidance, 

Of our Almighty Lord s 
His arm hath levell'd mountains, 

Made pathways through the sea,-— 
Sing glory, Hallelujah, 

Praise to the Lord give ye. 

We '11 raise our Ebeneser, 

And praise our guardian rock, 
Who hath, in loving-kindness, 

Increased us as a flock ; 
The brook is now a river, 

The seed a spreading tree,— 
Sing glory, Hallelujah, 

Praise to the Lord give ye. 

We 11 raise our Ebeneser, 

That, if in future yean 
The darkening cloud may threaten, 

This stone may chide our fears ; 
Thus far the Lord hath belp'd us, 

And He is still the same, — 
Our Lord,—- our Rock,— our Jesns, 

Praise ye His glorious name. 
June, 1857. Margaret* 
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NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS BURNING A WHITE 
MAN'S DWELLING. 



You tee in 

the picture What 
the American* 
were in their 
Heathtn state. 
They hate just 
been setting fire 
to a white man's 
dwelling; am}, 
with firebrands 
in one band and 
tomahawks in 
the other, are 
filing, and 
dancing, and re- 
joicing in their 
revenge and cru- 
elty. How dif- 
ferent it is now, 
where the Mis- 
sionaries hare 
been, and hare 
preached to the 
poor Indians the 
Gospel of love 
and peace 1 I 
will give you 
part of a letter 
written by a 

North-American Indian, who was once a Heathen, but is now a 

Missionary to his brethren. 

~To the Readers of the a Juvenile Offering* from John Sinclair, 
otherwise, Ma-to-ne ke-se-kwa-u-k-ke-moU. 

A great work has been accomplished here through the preach- 
ing of Christian Missionaries. About eighteen years ago 
the name of God was hardly known heret his word was 
not translated into the language of this people, and they 
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wets entirely ignorant of the important art of reading. There 
were no places of worship in which they might assemble to 
pray to Him who made them, and hear of Jesus the Saviour, who 
died for them. They were so depraved and dark, that they did 
sot. know they had immortal souls to save. And the people 
were addicted to all kinds of vice and wickedness. But God, in 
his manifold mercies, touched the hearts of his servants in England 
with pity for these perishing Heathens, and gave them a desire to 
come over the great ocean, for the purpose of proclaiming to them 
the glad tidings of salvation. And the Lord has, in a great 
measure, blessed their labours: conversions have taken place; 
young people, and old grey-headed sinners are convinced of sin, 
.and seek with earnestness the salvation of their own never-dying 
souls. Many can truly say, " The Spirit beareth witness with 
my spirit that I am a child of God." 

The commencement of these Missions was very humble, and 
worldly men might consider its history as unworthy of their 
notice. But, O, that was a great day when the Missionary took 
. up his abode with this people. Angels rejoiced on the occasion, 
and many immortal souls will have to piaise Ood throughout 
. eternity for it. The Scriptures have also been translated, and 
printed, and given to the people in their own language ; and 
now great numbers read them with delight. 

The holy ordinance of baptism has been administered to a great 
number of adults and children this summer ; and several couplet 
have been married according to the rule of Christianity. Mr. 
Brooking has formed four classes, and upward* of one hundred 
persons have been received on trial for church-membership, who 
are anxiously inquiring what they must do to be saved. The 
church is well attended with attentive hearers every Lord's day, 
especially this summer : indeed, our church has been sometimes 
rather too small. After the forenoon service the classes meet* 
Our Quarterly Meetings are also very encouraging : it is deeply 
affecting to listen to those who were once Heathens relating their 
Christian experience, while the tears roll down their cheeks. I 
think the Gospel is really understood and valued by many of this 
people ; for it is a very common thing with some of them ' to 
converse among themselves, when they leave the house of God, 
upon the subject of the sermon ; (which is far more profitable 
than to talk about worldly things;) and if there be anything in 
the sermon that they did not understand, they go at once to the 
Missionary, requesting him to explain it more fully, and thus 
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cheer his heart, by giving him to see that they hear with atten- 
tion. We have often wept for joy to hear them pray with the 
greatest fervour, and to have the good conduct of our Christian 
people, when they are voyaging in the summer-time, related to us 
by high and low, and that in so short a time Christianity has 
made a deep impression on their hearts, and reformed their lives. 
The " great word,*' yon know, is the name that they give to the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. And truly it is "great;" for 
it is the word of God that came down from heaven to teach poor 
sinners the way to heaven. 

Much more might be said of the Missionaries and their 
labours In this country; but this paper is already sufficiently 
long, and contains enough to show my dear young friends 
how much good the Gospel has done to the poor Heathens, 
and what encouragement God gives his people to labour 
in the great Missionary cause. We hope that the readers 
of the " Juvenile Offering" will cultivate a Missionary spirit, 
that they may be useful in the work of spreading the Gospel, and 
feeling love to the souls of the Heathen ; and in doing this, they 
will be happy in themselves, and secure the blessing of God. 
Lastly, let the sons and daughters of Sion pour out their interces- 
sions at the throne of grace, for the advancement of the Redeemer's 
kingdom through this land. "Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants, and thy glory unto their children. And let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us ; and prosper thou the work of 
our hands upon us ; yea, the work of our hands prosper thou it." 

I may now tell you that our school is in a most pleasing condi- 
tion : the average attendance during the summer has been from 
forty to forty -five ; and the children make some progress in learn- 
ing to read. The large supply of school-books and other mate- 
rials at last reached us this summer. I feel truly grateful for the 
aid already received from our Christian friends in England. 
This, I trust, will continue; and if there is a possibility of their 
being able to grant further aid, we should be most thankful for 
any help and relief. 

I must now conclude this short letter, and beg of you to excuse 
the haste with which it is written. 

I am, as ever, 

Yours rrost affectionately, 

Oxford Mistion, HudsonU-Bay. John Sinclair* 



AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HER NEPHEWS AVD NIECES. 

( Continued from page 10.) 

Aunt Elixabeth.^Now we have said Good bye to the Gambia 
Mission ; and, after three days' pleasant sailing, here we are at 
Sierra-Leone. Tell me, all of yon, what you know of Sierra- 
Leone. 

John, — It was called Sierra-Leone because the hills round the 
town are something like the shape of a lion. 

Lucy.~-\t was colonized by the EngHsb. The first Governor 
of Sierra- Leone was Mr. Zachary Macaulay, the father of 
Baron Macaulay, the historian. During the whole of the first 
year of his residence be received neither letter nor newspaper 
from home, nor did any ship enter the port for all that time. At 
•the close of the American war, many Negroes, who had fought 
-under the British, were sent there to live. Since then it has been 
used as a borne for the slaves, who have been taken out of the 
^slave-ships by the English cruisers. There have been a great 
many of these slaves taken to Sierra- Leone, so that the population 
has increased very fast. As these Negroes come from different 
parts of Africa, the people speak all sorts of languages* 

Aunt. — Yes, but they soon learn English ; and as they are very 
grateful for the kindness of the English in rescuing them from 
slavery, they try to please them, and learn various trades : some 
of them have become quite rich as merchants. They live not 
only in Freetown, which is the largest town of Sierra-Leone, but 
in several villages in the mountains round, the principal of which 
are Wilberforce, Wellington, Waterloo, York, Regent, Kent, and 
Kissey. 

Prilly. — Kissey ! O, what a funny name ! 

Aunt, — It is a very nice place, though, and so sue all these 
mountain villages, and the good black people there would be very 
glad to see all our little party, if we had time to visit them. 

George.— Mr. Decker lived at York, and he said in his letters 
that some of the people there were good Christians. 
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Hubert. — In Freetown there is a large chapel, called Buxton 
chapel : it was called so because Sir Fowell Buxton was such a 
good friend of the Negroes, and did all he could to prevent their 
being made slaves. 

Auni. — Now we are in Freetown, we 
must try and learn as much as We can 
about the place and the people. Here is the 
Mission-house, where the Missionary lives ; 
the chapel joins it: not Buxton chapel. 
There are thirty Wesleyan chapels in the colony. If we were 
to go to these chapels on Sunday, we should see them filled with 
crowds of eager black faces, speaking eyes, and warm hearts, all 
listening to the word of life, which has made them free indeed. 
In some places the chapels will not hold the people who crowd 
to hear the words whereby they may be saved, and the people 
sit outside in the scorching sun. If you were to hear these 
black Methodists sing, you would not soon forget it, they sing 
so well. Now, peep into the school, and see how busy and 
happy the children are. These Negro children are very quick at 
learning; but many of the children in Sierra- Leone cannot go to 
school, because they have no clothes to wear; the greater part 
of these liberated slaves are very poor. 

Josephine, — I think some of those rich merchants should give 
clothes to the poor children. 

Aunt. — They do give money to help to build the chapels, and 
keep the Missionaries ; a subscription of a thousand pounds has 
been promised to build a new chapel in Freetown. They also 
give to the poor, and yet there are a great many who still need 
relief. Kind friends in England help them also, and would do 
more, I think, if they knew how glad the: little naked black 
children would be if they could get clothes to go to school in* 
Still, there are a great many who do go to school ; for there are 
three thousand eight hundred and forty-one who attend the Sunday 
and day schools. A very important Mission is this Sierra- Leone 
Mission. There are twenty -nine thousand people who attend 
public worship, twenty-eight English and native Missionaries, 
and one hundred and thirty-seven Local Preachers. Now, 
children, if you really were at Sierra-Leone, what should yon 
like to do ? Look at this view of it, and see what a beautiful place 
it is. 
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John. — I should like to go 
fishing, like those men on that 
nice little island. 

Hubert, — So should I. 
Lucy. — I should like to ex- 
plore the country round, and 
search for flowers, and get 
specimens of ferns. 

George. — I should like to go into the market, and buy tome 
fruit. What could we get there, aunt ? 

Aunt. — You might get plantains, bananas, pine-apples, oranges, 
and limes. 

Josephine. — I should like to talk to the 
two women who are sitting under the tree, 
and ask them if they are Christians, and if 
they send their little children to school. 

Hubert. — I think, instead of fishing, I 
would rather go into the fields, and catch 
butterflies, and try and get some of the 
beautiful birds. 

PriUy.—l should like to play with some 
little girl. I wonder what playthings little 
black children have. 

Aunt. — And I should like to go and call 
on the Missionary, and tell him how glad we are to find there 
are so many Christians in Sierra-Leone, that the people like 
going to chapel, and the children to school. We would tell 
him, too, that the people and children in England pray for them ; 
but I do not think we have time to amuse ourselves at Sierra- 
Leone any longer: we must go on board our ship again, and 
sail for Cape-Coast, which is the next Mission-station we have to 

visit. 

{To be continued.) 
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BULLS IN INDIA. 

The Brahmans in India worship bulls and cows. They 
worship cows because they give milk ; and once a year they make 
a grand feast to their honour. Sometimes, when they awake in 
the morning, they will not open their eyes till they have groped 
their way to the place where the cows are, that they may look at 
them the first thing. To kill a sick father, or mother, or a 
widow, or a child, is a little sin, perhaps no sin at all, in their 
notions ; bat to kill a cow is a great offence, not easily to be 
atoned for ! 

They worship bolls because the god Siva is said to ride on a 
bulL Vishnu rides on an eagle; Ganesa, on a rat; Nirudi, on 
a giant; Siva, on a bull. These animals are represented as very 
knowing, and able to give an opinion about the worshippers of 
the god, their merits and their sins. So Mr. Bull has a fine 
time of it. In a King's palace he bat a good room to live in, 
and plenty of servants to wait upon him. When he walks out, 
he goes where he pleases; but he always cornea back to his 
comfortable room. Sometimes he gets into a narrow alley or 
street, so that no one cam past till he goes away. Sometimes he 
eats the grain out of the baskets of poor market-women, as we 
told you some time ago; and they dare not refuse him. To do 
him honour, they make figure* of him to stone ; some very small, 
to keep in their houses ; ethers large, for their temples ; and some 
very large indeed, so that yon weald wonder where they got the 
stone large enough, and how they could more it to its place. 
There is one colossal bun in the temple at Tanjore, which is the 
great curiosity of the place. The bull In the picture is on a 
mountain, near' the city of Mysore, and the portrait was 
photographed, by a friend of the Missionary who gave it to us, 
that you may see what the poor Heathen honour and worship. 

▼Ot*. XT. D 
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THE MISSIONARY'S COMFORT,_GOD WITH ME. 

. Mt God with me in every place, 

Firmly does the promise stand $ 
On land or sea, with present grace, 

Still to aid us near at hand. 
If you ask, " Who is with thee ? n 
Ood is here — my God with me ! 

No depth, nor prison, nor the grave, 
Can exclude him from his own ; 

His cheering presence still I have, 
If in crowds or all alone. 

In whatever state I be, 

Everywhere is God with me ! 

My God foT me ! — I dare to say, 

God the portion of my soul ; 
Nor need I tremble in dismay, 

When around me troubles roll. 
If you ask, M What comforts thee T" 
It is this, God is for me ! 

Ah ! faith has seen hfm cradled lie, 

Here on earth a weeping child ; 
Has seen him for my vileness die, 

He the Sinless, Undcfiled ! 
And thus I know it true to be, 
God, my Saviour, is for me ! 

In life, in death, with God so near, . 

Every battle I shall win; 
Shall boldly press through dangers here, 

Triumph over every sin. 
« What ! " you aay, «* victor be ? n 
No, not I, l>nt God in me I 
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AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OP HER VEFHEWS A*D NIECES. 

(Continued from page 24.) 

George.— What is the next Mission-station we shall visit, 
Aunty, now we have left Siena-Leone ? 

Aunt. — Cape-Coast is the next Wesleyan station we shall 
come to. 

Hubert— Hem far is It from Sierra-Leone to Cape-Coast ? 

Aunt. — Seven hundred and fifty miles. The steamer makes 
the voyage in about five days ; and while we are on our way there, 
I dare say John can tell us something about the early history of 
the colony. 

John.— A great many years ago, some Portuguese went to the 
Gold-Coast and lived there; then the Dutch drove the Portu- 
guese away ; then the English drove the Dutch away, and took 
possession of the colony in the year 1661, and built a number of 
forts along the coast, and began to trade in gold and slaves. 
. George* — I thought the English did not buy and sell slaves. 

Aunt.— .They do not now; but in the time John was speaking 
cf 9 and for many years after, they traded in slaves. The slave- 
trade is still carried on by the Spaniards and the Americans ; but 
there are English ships constantly sailing about on the look-out 
for slave-ships ; and when they take one, they liberate the slaves, 
and convey them to Sierra- Leone. 

Josephine. — But I want to hear something about the people 
who live in the country — the natives* 

Hubert.— Yet, and the Missionaries. 

Aunt — Which shall I tell you about first, — the people, or the 
Missionaries ? 

George.— 9 the people. 

Prttfjy._Aunty, will you first please tell me if there are any 
wild beasts at Cape* Coast, any lions or tigers ? 

AunL — There are no wild beasts at Cape-Coast; there are 
lions in Ashanti, two hundred miles off; but there are plenty of 
monkeys at Cape- Coast* 

Hubert. — Then, the first thing I should do would be to get 
a monkey to play with. 

D 2 
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Aunt — I will now tell you something about the natives of the 
Gold-Coast. Here is a picture of the messengers sent by the 
King of Ashanti to the Governor of Cape-Coast while Mr. West 
was there. This will show you what some of the natives are like. 
In general, the people of the Gold-Coast are very little civilised, 
and some of them are very cruel* They are ignorant of God ; 
but they have a great reverence for frightful images of clay, 
which they call their Fetish. They use this word to express 
what is sacred, or what is forbidden: almost everything that 
strikes his fancy the Negro calls his Fetish,— rocks, trees, 
animals. They set up their Fetishes in the middle of the 
villages, and offer them rice, fruits, and meat. The Priests* 
declare that the Fetish enjoys the smell of roast beef, and there- 
fore joints are cooked just beneath It ; and no doubt, if the images 
like the smell, the Priests like the taste, of roast beef much 
better. The Priests pretend to be able to guard the people from 
evil spirits ; and they make white marks with chalk upon the 
people's black skins, as a way of preserving them. But how are 
they to be preserved from the Priests, who are their great 
enemies ? 

John The teaching of the Missionaries would be the best 

thing', I think. * 

Aunt. — True. If you can show them that their religion is 
false, the Priests would have no more influence. The Priests 
teach that when a King dies, his favourite wives ought to be 
killed, that they may follow him into another world. Many sad 
stories might be told about the poor wives. There was a King 
who died, and his favourite wives, knowing of this cruel law, went 
and hid themselves. One of them was discovered. Though 
this poor Queen was old, she was not the more willing to die. 
The choice was given her between drinking a cup of poison or 
having her head broke by a club. She chose the poison ; but 
great was her terror at the thought of taking it : no child was 
ever more unwilling to take medicine than she was to take the 
poison. She put it to her lips, and' then put it down again. 
Day after day the Queen hesitated to take the poison, till at labt 
her great men, losing all patience, gathered round her, and made 
her drink it. In a quarter of an hour she was dead. Thus are 
the Heathens murdered in the name of their god. i 

Lucy — How shocking! They must be very glad to heat 
about the Christian religion. 




MESSENGERS SENT BT THE KINO OF ASHANTI TO THE GOVERNOR 

OF CAPE-COAST. 
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John, — Is not Dahomy pear Cape-Coast ? Will you tell ua 
about the King of Dahomy ? Is not he a dreadfully fierce and 
cruel fellow ? 

^wn/.— Dahomy is a great kingdom, about four hundred miles 
from Cape-Coast ; and it is full, not only of cruel men, but of 
cruel women. The King of Dahomy has an army of women. 
He trains these women to fight, and rewards them for bloodshed. 

Hubert. — Women for soldiers ! I should think they would 
soon be frightened, and run away, when any came to fight them. 

Aunt. — No, they do not ; they are very brave. The King feels 
great confidence in this army of women, and sends them continu- 
ally to surprise the villages of his enemies. 

Geotytf—Well, Lucy, I think you had better go and offer 
yourself as a soldier to the King of Dahomy. 

Lucy. — Indeed, I shall not; I am a peaceable subject of 
Queen Victoria, and I am not going to fight for the King of 
Dahomy. 

Josephine—But do the women really fight ? 

AunL — Yes : they carry guns on their shoulders. When they 
march, a drum is carried before them, and this drum is orna- 
mented with twelve skulls. They wear tunics and trow, 
aers, like those often worn by little English boys : they wear 
neither cap nor bonnet, neither shoe nor stocking. They are 
often practised in the storming of villages. As the villages are 
surrounded by high heaps of prickly brier, the women are taught 
to get over these, quickly and lightly. In order to train them, 
piles of sharp thorny bushes are reared, and the command is 
given to the women to go through them. At the word they rush 
forward like mad creatures, not seeming to mind the thorns, or to 
feel any pain as they pass over them with their bare feet ; indeed, 
they spring so lightly, that they appear hardly to touch the heap. 

The cruel King of Dahomy makes all the neighbouring king- 
doms wretched by his ravages. When he sits, he rests his royal 
feet on a footstool ornamented with the skulls of three fallen 
Kings. His walking-stick is also headed by a skull, and his 
grandest drinking-cup is a skull. 

Prilly. — Are all the Kings in this country as cruel as he is ? 

Aunt. — No: some of them are good-natured, but not very 
sensible. One of these good-natured Kings was having a great 
feast once ; so, to please his people, he began to dance. He was 
a large, heavy man, not at all fitted for dancing. In one of the 
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' dances he imitated the canter of a hone, and cantered into one of 
his own huts amidst the applause of the spectators. He soon 
came out again, followed by a boy carrying a large basket full of 
cowries (small shells, used as money in Africa). The King scat- 
tered handfuls of cowries among his people, and a great scramble 
ensued. He concluded the entertainment by dancing sideways 
for some distance, and then back again into his royal hut, amidst 
the shouts of his delighted subjects. 

Lucy.— I shall be glad when all the Kings have Missionaries 
to teach them to be more sensible. 

Aunt. — So shall I ; for I fear they cannot all get Missionaries 
when they want them. I heard, a little while ago, of a King 
who came to England from Africa ; he called at the Mission- 
House, and asked if they would send him a Missionary to teach 
him and his people. 

Pri%._ Did they send one ? 

Aunt. — I fear not ; I have not heard that one was sent. 

Lucy. — How strange he must think it, that, out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Christians he saw in this country, not one 
was willing to qo to his Heathen people ! 

Aunt Let me tell you now a little about the Missionaries, 

and the success they have had in spreading the knowledge 
of the Ooapel among these natives of the Gold-Coast. The 
first Wesleyan Missionary went to Cape-Coast in 1834. 
You must remember that the country is very unhealthy, and 
very hot ; that English people cannot work there as they can 
at home ; and that they are very often ill with fever. Some of 
the Missionaries have died in a few weeks after their arrival, 
and almost all have been compelled to leave after a stay of 
one or two years. And yet, in spite of all, they have formed 
Wesleyan Societies, built chapels, and established schools; 
and there is an establishment called Beulah, where the people 
are taught to cultivate coffee and the vine, and a school in which 
many youths are instructed. 

But suppose we take a little tout, and visit some of the Societies. 

At Cape-Coast, the Mission-premises are large and in good 
condition: the chapel is of considerable size, and has a good 
congregation. 

Beulah is about eight miles from Cape* Coast. The chapel 
there the people built for themselves. The boys who attend the 
Institution here work on the plantation in the morning, and go to 
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school in the evening. Nearly all the people at Beulah are 
Wesley ans, — about three hundred. When there is a Missionary 
Meeting at Beulah, or a school examination, a great many people 
from the surrounding villages attend. When Mr. West 
preached there, he says, " I preached at seven o'clock in the 
morning to a very large congregation. I can give but a poor idea 
of its appearance. It was the strangest multitude I ever saw. 
There was little to be seen, except a mass of black flesh, relieved 
by bright eyes and ivory teeth, with the scanty garments of plain 
red and yellow. Many of the people appeared to be nearly 
naked; and this is one of the things I shall try to gtt reformed.*' 

Lucy.— I think, Aunt, we might help a little in this reform, 
and make a few garments for the Beulah people. 

Aunt.— Yes, that I am sure you might. 

Mr. West held a Missionary Meeting at Beulah in the afternoon. 
The chapel was crammed full of people; numbers, too, were on 
the roo£ peeping in at the windows there, and as many more at 
... the windows of the side walls of the chapel. 

Hubert, — Ah, that is .the way to fill a chapel at a Missionary 
Meeting. 

Aunt, — Several of the speakers were native merchant*. In the 
evening there was a sacramental service, and neatly four hundred 
communicants. 

You would be tired if I were to tell you of all the places 
; the Missionaries have visited. One village has a good chapel, 
a school, and one hundred and twenty members in the Society. 
At another place there is a neat and good chapel, and school 
densely crowded. At another, the people are building 
themselves a chapel; twenty-two members, and twenty-two 
children in the School ; and so on in many towns and villages. 
In one place, when Mr. West was rambling in a wood, very 
much to his surprise, he heard the sound of a voice; he 
listened, and found it was one of the school-boys reading out 
of the New Testament. 

When Mr. West was visiting all these places, the Kings and 
Chiefs were glad to see him, and gave him presents of sheep and 
fruit ; and some of them liked to hear about God and Jesus Christ. 

Josephine, — O, Aunty, I wish you would not skip over the 
places so fast, but tell us more about them. 

Jvrd,—l would, my dear child, if there were time ; but the 
Wesleyan Mission at Cape-Coast is a very large one : look in 
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the map: it extends along the coast from Dix*Cove to Lagos, a 
distance of three hundred and fifty miles. 

If you want to know more about the Cape-Coast Mission, 
yon will find some very nice stories of the places and people in the 
Life of the Rev. Daniel West. I will now finish by telling you 
that God has greatly blessed the labours of his servants in this 
part of the world. There are now at the Gold-Coast .36 chapels 
and preaching- places, 2,063 members of Society, 1,439 who attend 
the schools, and 7,420 attendants on public worship. 

(To be continued.) 



TO THE DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS OF BURLINGTON 

QUAY. 
My tocar young Friends, 

Mors than a year has passed away since I bade you arid 
my native land farewell. Many times have I thought of you 
during that period, and have often proposed complying with the 
request of a dear little member of our youthful circle, that, when 
for away, I would write something for the " Juvenile Offering." 
On a Sunday evening, as a remembrancer of our Friday afternoon 
Bible class, I meet a small number of girls, in whose spirbual 
welfare I feel an increasing interest. We talk of the things of 
God together; making the life of Christ our principal study. 
Moat earnestly do I pray that they may be led, in the .happy 
hours of youth, to give their hearts to God, to choose the Saviour 
as their pattern and their alL 

Mr. Barber, too, has a large class of Tamil youths, to whom 
he daily endeavours to make known Christ and His power to save. 
During the past two years and a half he has been made the 
instrument, in the hands of God, of leading seven of these precious 
immortals to the " Fountain opened for sin and uncleanness ;'* 
and in the realisation of this fruit greatly has he been encouraged 
in his work of faith and labour of love. O, join us in praying 
that this success may be but the first-fruits of a bountiful harvest 
to be gathered into the garner of our God ! 

You would be greatly pleased if you could see the little black 
girls composing . the schools under Mrs. Walton's care. Nearly 
twenty of them are sitting in the room adjoining the one in which 
I am writing. They are learning to sew. I love, when I look 
at their black faces and shining hair, to- remember that when Jesus 
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Mid, " Suffer the little children to come unto me," &c, he intended 
them as much as those born in happy Christian England. I 
want you, my dears, to think of this, and to do all you can to 
tend the Gospel to those less privileged than yourselves. Is it 
not a great honour to be permitted to labour for God ? The 
Saviour is bringing sinners to himself, and you may be co-workers 
with him. Think of the moral world as a garden ; there is much 
to be done; all may be employed ; there are weeds to be uprooted, 
seeds to be sown, plants to be watered ; and Jesus, the kind 
Master, will not overlook the smallest service done by the least 
worker. No ; all shall receive wages ; and the end, to those who 
grow not weary, shall be everlasting life. I hear that a box, 
containing goods for sale, is already prepared by kind friends in 
England to aid us in our Jaffna, schools. With double pleasure 
shall I acknowledge the receipt of Articles prepared by young 
fingers. I have much more to say ; so, as I think this letter 
quite long enough, you may expect soon to bear from me again. 
Praying that God's smile and blessing may rest upon each of you, 
I remain, my dear young friends, 

Yours affectionately, 

Annie Barber. 
Jaffna, North Ceylon, October 19**. 1857. 



THE FIJIAN MODE OF THATCHING A HOUSE. 

Mrs. William Wit. sow, of Bua, gives an amusing account 
of the re-thatching of their house, in a letter to her friends in 
England, which may interest the juvenile readers of this Maga- 
aine* 

August 24th, 1856. — This has been a busy day inside and 
out. The house is to be thatched to-morrow, and not less than 
ten towns are helping in the work ; the men have been coming 
and going all day, fetching large bundles of gTass about three 
feet long, bundles of fern, and the long straight stick used in 
laying it down. Within, I have been engaged with my maidens, 
(when I could catch them,) in putting away all the crockery, 
store-jars, bottles, and every movable article, and covering the 
furniture, &c, in the prospect of the unroofing process, and the 
great riak of getting all wet with rain to-morrow. This is one 
of our Fijian felicities, of which in England you know nothing ; 
perhaps to-morrow's experience will enable me to enlighten you 
a little on the subject 
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25th.— By nine o'clock they had commenced stripping the bouse 
from the ridge pole downwards, and by one o'clock one side was 
covered again, and the whole roof was finished before six p.m. 
Of course, the different towns had each their portion to do, so 
that about a hundred men were working simultaneously on the 
outside, beside the crowd below who supplied them with mate- 
rial, and the number on the roof-timbers and scaffolding within, 
who tied the thatch down to the thatch-rafters, to say nothing of 
the idlers and young men who had come to look on ; for Fijian* 
do not allow lads to engage in any laborious occupation until 
they have attained their full strength, lest they should be weak- 
ened. A very heavy shower came on when the house was com- 
pletely exposed, and wetted our bedding a little; but the mat 
coverings prevented much damage, and we were very thankful, 
in weather so showery, to escape so well. We ventured to sleep 
in the house at night, though I thought it no small risk, consi- 
dering the damp ; however, we are all alive and well this morn- 
ing, and have to-day got the ridge pole covered with a sedge-like 
grass firmly tied down with withes made from the split stem of a 
gigantic climber. This is a very important part of the work, for 
they thatch from the eaves upwards ; so that, if this be slightly 
down, the house is always liable to leak in the centre. Another 
part of the work to-day was to trim the edges, cutting away all 
that la superfluous : and this was no small work ; for you must 
know our house is done like a Chief's, that is, the edges are 
made fully a foot and a half broad, or deep, perhaps I should 
say, having a layer of grass, then a thick coating of fern, and 
another layer of grass on the top. We also got the old thatch 
cleared away and thrown into the river, where they set it on fire, 
and sent off one miniature volcano after another to find its way to 
the sea. Women have been busy within sweeping and clearing 
away the rubbish ; so that to-night we have got our mats down, 
and I can sit and tell you all about the dreaded stir. Though 
the clamour of many tongues was sufficiently great on the thatch- 
ing day, it was nothing to what it would have been had the 
people happened to be Heathens ; for they yell and scream inces- 
santly when busy at any great work. 

I am glad to be able to tell you, that our new roof stood the 
test of a heavy shower to-day very well, not having leaked at all ; 
so that we may hope to have the comfort of a dry house,— a 
comfort which we have not yet known in Fiji. 



NOBODY SHOULD THINK HIMSELF 
INSIGNIFICANT. 

Owe drop of water helps to swell the ocean, and one grain of 
sand helps to keep It in its place. A spark of fire helps to gtoe 
light to the world. You may be hut a child passing amid a 
crowd of grown-up individuals, and scarcely noticeable $ bat yon 
have a drop, a spark within you, that may be felt through 
eternity. Do you believe it P 8et this drop in motion, give 
wings to this spark, and, by so doing, you are helping to reno- 
vate, and bless, and save the whole world. 



A LITTLE MISSIONARY. 
There was a little girl, not nine years old, who had learned 
in a Sabbath-school to value the Bible and to love the Lord. As 
her parents were poor, they left this country and went to America, 
When they reached the place where they intended to live, the 
first desire of little Mary's heart was to find a Sabbath-school, 
like that which she had attended in England, and a kind Teacher, 
such as she had when there. But, poor girl, she was greatly 
disappointed. There was nothing of the kind in the dark and 
distant place where her parents had settled down. Yet many, 
many other children were there ; and, after a little time, Mary 
thought that, if she could not learn, she would try to teach : and 
so she went first to one, and then to another, and told them some 
things she had heard at her English Sunday-school, and repeated 
to them many pretty little hymns. The children were delighted, 
for they had never heard anything of the kind before ; and then 
one told another what Mary had taught them, till at last ever ao 
many came round her ; and in this way she got a little Sabbath- 
school of her own in the American wilderness, and spread around 
the light which she had brought from England. 
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SOWING IN INDIA. 

Ik the * Juvemle Offering" for February, 1**7, there is. * 
picture of a Hindu ryot, or farmer, ploughing-; and the «ccou%~ 
pamyfag sketch, taken hi a field near Bangalore, wUl show one 
method -of sowing in this part of India. 

Some formers scatter the seed broad-cast, foot others «ei drills 
of very simple construction, as shown in the picture. tEfae4fiH* 
consists of a wooden cup, capable of holding about a euartof seotL 
frrto the under part of this cup twelve hollow baoiboss arO 
inserted, which -are spread out to the width oF five feet near tan- 
ground. The r&gi seed passes -out of twelve small holes at' the. 
bottom of -the cup, into the bamboos, and through them to rife 
•ground. The lower part of each bamboo is shaped like «be end, 
of a pen, so that the tabes do not became stopped op by passing 
•over the ground, but Che sharp point of the hollow bamboo makes* 
a Httle farrow, and the seed drops freely Into it. 

As show* fci the drawing, three men and two bollocks are-, 
o mpl o yo d. One man drives tine bollocks and keeps theorf!! «$, 
its proper position ; another man walks by the side of the -driver? 
with a quantity of grain in a cloth, oat of which he supplies the. 
seed-cup; and- the thfrd man has charge of an upright bamboo, 
which is tied to the drill that the bullocks are drawing : this man. 
steadies the bamboo with one hand, and chops a Wnd of beans,. 
fee., into it with the oilier, so that they fall to the ground twelve 
or fourteen inches apart. • 

Ms little simple drill is not very expensive. One of the very 
"best kind, when quite new, does not oast more than five or si* 
shillings; neither is it a modern invention. ' A similar drill 
lias doubtless teen used in the Mysore eountryfrrinany hundreds, 
of years. The Hindu* are not an invective people ; they clingtOv 

vox. xv. e 
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old customs and practices very firmly, and thereby make little or 

no advancement in arts and sciences. They think it is best to do 

as their forefathers did, and believe as their forefathers believed. 

Bangalore. Ricltard 6. Bodton. 



THE MISSIONARY'S CHILD. 

It was a lovely afternoon, the sun was shining, as it generally 
does in the West Indies, with a splendour we know nothing of in 
this smoky land. Houses there have no chimneys. A small 
kitchen, built of stone, brick, or wood, at a considerable distance 
from the house, is the only place where fire is needed, and that 
only when the food is cooking. Their fires are made of wood or 
charcoal, and as soon as the meal is over they are extinguished* 
Three sweet little girls and a little boy were playing about, 
chatting merrily about a trip they were to have to town. The 
eldest girl was about eight years of age, the second six, and the 
younger two between two and three. The three girls were 
sisters, the boy one who had been their playmate from infancy. 
All four were Missionaries' children, but the three little girls had 
been left motherless six months before the day we apeak of. 
They had wept for dear mamma; but childhood's tears are like 
morning dew-drops,— a gleam of sunshine dries them up. " O, 
we shall be so happy," said one, " I will iee Miss N. ; " "And I 
will get a ride, on papa's horse," said another; — "And I will 
play with Jacko, and get Miss N.'s little tea-cups, to have a 
little tea-party," said a third. The youngest little girl had been 
her mamma's pet : she had cheered her in sickness, and voyaged 
with her when her weak health demanded change of air, and been 
ever like the very echo of her heart's desires. Though only three 
years old, her grief had been far more keen than that of any of 
the others. 

. She now stood apart, and seemed wrapped up in her own 
thoughts. "What are you going to see, darling?" said the 
friend at whose house they resided. " I shall see my dear mamma's 
grave,'' said she with a sad smile; "I want to see that moat.' 9 
"Yes, love, that you shall; but mamma is not there, dear.' 9 
"No, mamma's soul is not there; her soul is above the 
bue sky with Desu*. But her body is there, and I want to. go 
Mund it, and round it, and see where her head is lying, and where 
her feet are lying, and then, you know, it will be as if I could lie 
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down beside her again for a little while.** " Yes, love, but mamma 
cannot eome back to you now ; by-and-bye we shall all die, and 
then, after a long, long time, God will send a bright archangel 
with a trumpet, to call the dead from their graves ; and if you 
get a new heart, and trast in Jesus, like mamma, you shall go 

where Jesus is, and be happy, happy." " But, Ma , I shall 

be sure to get into heaven, because papa will take me in." " No, 
darling, papa cannot take you in ; if you die without being sorry for 
your sin, and ask Jesus to take it away and forgive you, because 
He died on the cross ; and if you do not get a new heart, when 
Jesus comes, he will say, * I know this papa because he is my 
servant, and I know this mamma because she, too, loved and served 
me ; but that little girl is not mine : she has been proud, and 
passionate, and disobedient, and self-willed, and Jesus she would 
ndt have for her Saviour,' and then M. will have to see papa 
and mamma go into heaven, and the angels will take her away, far 
away to the left hand.*' She said nothing, but hung her heac^ 
and by-and-bye we heard her in a corner by herself, repeating 
over what she had heard almost word for word. 

In the cool of the evening a gig, that had been sent for, 
was got ready, and we all set off to town* Four gleesome little 
"chatterboxes " they were, and many a salutation we got from the 
Negroes as we passed along the road, and entered the street where 
the Mission-house was. All but M. and the little boy were 
into the house in a jiffey ; but no coaxing could get her in till we 
had gone to the church-yard to see " mamma's grave." • The little 
boy and she were nearly of an age, and inseparable companions ; 
and I think I see them now, hand in hand, walking round that 
grassy mound, and talking of that dear saint who had been almost 
as much a mother to the one as to the other. 

Little children can comfort one another better than anyone else 
can ; and it was delightful to see these two little dears speaking qf 
the God who had wiped the tears from mamma's eyes, and of the 
saint who was leading her now by the clear, clear river, and of the 
palm she had, and white robe, and the crown of glory, and the 
time when the great angel would come with a trumpet, and when 
Jesus would bring down mamma's soul to her body again. 

We left them to their own little remarks, and sat down in 

sadness to look around on the hallowed spot where several of our 

Missionaries lay. There Mr. and Mrs. Hyde rested, after 

bearing the burden and heat of the day for many years. There 
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Mr.. Edwards* Mr; Bell, and Mr. Unkins, an English Teacher, 
taitoJF in.the&esh bloom of youth, lay side by side ; and there 
wax. dear sister. Cbeesbeougb was aleo mingling her dust with the 
clods of the valley.. " They rest from, their labour*, and their 
works do fiaUow them;" lev God ha* said, " They that he wise 
^sfialL shine as the brigh roes* o£ the: firmament, and they that turn 
many* to righteousness^ as the. state for ever and ever." 

Cheat is- no, grand monumeafcever these graves ;. but Jesus has 
let. hit* seal uoea them, and that is far. better than any earthly 
'honour. Pray, dear children*, that the seed, they have. sown, ma? 
t» watered b;. God's, Holy Spirit,, and yield a& abundant harvest 
*o bis glory. 

When* we went to the Mission-house, we found them all excite* 
Vasnts so much to tell papa, and to. hear from, him, so many nice 
things to see,,— the press, with all its playthings,,— Jacko, the eld 
favourite monkey, with, his white lace and his odd tricks^— Rosa, 
the servant, with her smiling black face, — and last, not least, the 
dear baby sister, who had been taken by one of the Leaders when 
mamma died, and when she was only two months old. 

T'teae days are gone; but we like to look back on thena^aod 
thank God that we ever had. the honour to have our names 
enrolled in the list of Missionaries.. May God stir up many of 
9«* 3Ronng readers to offer themselvea willingly to him !. 

Jamtartfr 1858, Margaret. 



JUVENILE CHRISTMAS OFFERING. 

Our young friends will be delighted to hear that they have 
collected, this last Christmas time, a larger sum than they ever 
did before. The Christmas Juvenile collection amounts to nearly 
sight thousand pounds. This was not all collected by the 
^children in England ; but the children in Ireland and in foreign 
•lands have helped. Even the children in Fiji do their part; 
<Last year the Juvenile Offering at Lakemba in Fiji amounted to 
vnore than thirty shillings,, contributed chieffy in oil*; of which 
there were fifteen gallons, all brought in small' quantities. We 
-congratulate the children on their success. We congratulate the 
Missionary Society on having such an army of helpers. And we 
■are sure the Missionaries all over the world will be glad to- think 
that there are so many children ready and : willing to help the 
glorious work to which they have devoted* their whole being; 
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TRIUMPH OF THE GOSPEL. 

" Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased." 
(Daniel xii. 4.) 

Where rolls the stormy billow 

Along the troubled deep ; 
Where verdant prairies pillow 

The sunbeams as they sleep ; 
Where hills with heaven are blending ; 

Where spreads the dreary waste ; 
Where torrents are descending, 

The Gospel hexalds haste. - 

The forest dark is hushing 

The murmur of the blast, 
While melodies are gushing, 

Unknown in ages past ; 
And softly, sweetly stealing 

Upon the desert air, 
The Sabbath bells are pealing, 

To wake the voice of prayer. 

Old Grecian temples hoary, 

Decay'd with vanish'd time, 
Shrines famed in song and story, 

Reverberate that chime ; 
And louder, louder swelling, 

It sweeps o'er Afric's shore, 
With gentle music quelling 

The lion's angry roar. 

Lord, in Thy mercy speeding, 

Thy chosen heralds guide, 
That they, in triumph leading 

Thy people scattered wide, 
From every clime and nation 

May gather them in one, 
Till earth with adoration 

Hails the Eternal Son. 
£ 3 
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SCORPIONS. 

Examine this scorpion: does it not look something like a 
small biack lobster ? You will observe a difference about the 
tail, which tapers off more than the tail of that nice shell-fish 
does. At the end is the curved sting with which it is ever 
-ready to defend itself. There are three distinct kinds of scorpion, 
— the small white scorpion, the red, and the black. In certain 
•conditions of health, the sting of these reptiles has proved fatal. 
Hence, while many survive the sting, a few die from it. This 
•doubtful issue is very distressing to the sufferer. Scorpions are 
liable to make serious mistakes,, as well as you and I, On one 
•occasion I was not a little amused, and gratified also, to witness 
•an agreeable mistake to me, by one of the largest black hcorpions 
I ever saw. 

One day I had been using a basket which was in constant use, 
*and taking hold of the lid without looking at it, I put my fingers 
on the back of the creature ; in an instant the lid was dropped, 
'and even ere 1 had time to look, the scorpion had turned his tail 
backwards, and inserted hi< sting in his own back. I was 
'delighted with his mistake, and wondered what he thought of the 
•punishment he had intended for me. This mistake made him 
angry ; he stung himself very severely, and I thought he 
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imagined by Md^ be shoald get at nse also: if he did, he was 
djoappofntedi for while he vented hit revenge on himself, I had 
prepared a long slip knot «f strong crochet thread, uid had to 
ready to slip over hit sting when he chose to re m o ve it from hit 
hade. Thus ensnared, I pat htai hi a large hand-bason with 
water, and bottled him in spirits as soon as I could. Had this 
scorpion etaag aoe, it had most likely proved fatal. 

In Jaffna the large black scorpion* are very nameroua. We 
have found and killed them in most of the rooms in the Mission* 
house. 

Our old gardener, Mark, was one day surprised to feel a large 
scorpion laying hold of bin heel with hia claws, and then sting 
him also on bis foot* The poor man contrived to hobble to our 
verandah, and call oat, TheuU kaadiehethm, " Scorpion hat 
bitten." We were seated at dinner, and all ran to administer 
relief. Powerful antidotes were at once applied to the wound, 
and given to the patient to drink, who suffered intensely, bat 
recovered. 

. A beloved relative was once in a large bath, when he was stung 
in the sole of his foot. The bath being deep, he could not set 
what reptile had injured him. In an agony of pain he managed 
to return to the house. The servants speedily brought their 
peculiar remedies for venomous stings, and while some remained 
to apply them, others hastened to empty the bath, to ascertain 
what had done the mischief. The patient, meanwhile, suffered 
acutely; and the pain gradually ascending, we all feared the 
creature would prove to be a snake ; but the overjoyed servants 
soon ran to tell us it was only a small white scorpion, whose 
sting, though painful, was not ratal. All the servants loved their 
master much ; and there was not a soul on the premises who did 
not venture to suggest something to relieve the pain. Various 
applications were made, but none more effectual than the poor 
hoxsekeeper*s remedy, which was, to hold the foot over a clear red 
fire, and almost half roast it. That beloved friend is now beyond 
the reach of all stings, having escaped to the region where pain is 
never felt, there being no enmity there. 

The ayaA (nurse) having left the child's socks on the floor during 
the night, was in the act of turning them in the morning to put on 
the child, when a small scorpion walked out, and she narrowly 
escaped being punished for her carelessness. 

A poor old woman was going to prepare a meal of rice and 
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curry, and venturing to put her hand into one of the chatties con- 
taining some of the iogredienti for the curry, without the neces- 
sary precaution, a large black scorpion stung her. Every remedy 
proved unsuccessful; and the poor woman died in fearful pain. 

An English officer was travelling between Bangalore and 
Madras : while halting at a lonely bungalow, (which is a rest- 
house provided by Government for the convenience of all travel- 
lers,) he was stung by a large red scorpion. I believe he had 
but lately arrived in the country, and, being unacquainted with 
the native language, was also ignorant of the skilful treatment 
the natives could render. Ascertaining there was no European 
aid in the vicinity, mounting his steed, he galloped hard to the 
next stage, (a distance of ten or fifteen miles,) hoping he might 
there chance to meet with a medical traveller, but was disap- 
pointed. The gallop had circulated the venom through his 
system ; he arrived at the bungalow in dreadful agony ; and being 
too prostrate to ride further, he engaged several coolies to carry 
him in a dhooley to the next bungalow, and died shortly after his 
arrival, a stranger in a strange land, surrounded by natives who 
could offer him no consolation. Can you conceive a more dis- 
tressing case ? We only hope that officer's mother had early 
taught him to call upon God in the time of trouble : for he alone, 
we are sure, could supply comfort in such desolation. 

We might tell you scorpion stories till you are tired of hear- 
ing, or, rather, till I am tired of telling, them ; hut we do not 
think any mors are necessary to convince you that England is a 
more favoured spot than India's coral strand. The dear children 
in England are not pursued with the fear of encountering deadly 
reptiles wherever they go. Their fond parents do not hear them 
ever and anon inquiring, " Is there no snake there, mamma ? " 
" Are you sure, dear papa, I shall not meet a snake if I go out ? " 
These questions would sound strange in their ears ; but, alas, 
they are too familiar to parents who have resided in climes not so 
genial as yours ! 

My dear children, I shall reel amply remunerated for narrating 
these facts, if you will promise to ask God once every day to take 
care of all those who dwell in foreign lands : for truly they are in 
perils oft. 
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AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY fffMIS OF HER NEPHEWS AND XIECEft. 

(Continued Jkom page 3&) 

Hubert* — Will our next voyage be a long or a short one ? 

Aunt, — Rather a long one. The next place we shall visit wiU 
be the Cape of Good Hope. 

George^— What, all down to the Cape of Good Hope ? Have 
tile poor people who live all along the coast no Missionaries with 
them? 

AunL~No :. it is all darkness and Heathenism in the greater 
part of Africa. 

Frilly. — Yes, I remember, when I saw nacle'a MJsaionaay 
map, (that map wfth the places where the Christians He* 
marked with a bright colour, and the Heathen* pests all Mack,) 
Africa was a great desk c auBtiy , only at the bottom, pare ttere 
were man; little bright spots «». show where the Missionaries 
live. So I think there must be a great many Christiana anti 
MtBainnarijes where we are going to. 

Aunt. — Yes, there are a goodly number of Missionaries in 
South Africa. There are forty-four Wesleyan Missionaries* 
besides Native Preachers and Assistant*. There are aTso Mis- 
sionaries of other Societies. But, after all, they are but few, 
compared with the vast number of the Heathen : as Prilly says, 
they are only bright spots in a great land of darkness. 

When we get to the Cape of Good Hope, we shall see our good; 
friend Mr. Moister. 

George. — What, the Mr. Moister that was at the Gambia ? 

Aunt. — Yes, the same. He is now Missionary at the Cape of 
Good Hope. He would be very glad to welcome our Tittle party 
there ; for he is a kind friend to young people, and is always glad 
to tell them what he can about the Mission. 

Lucy. — Shall we take any journeys into the interior? Dr. 
Livingstone says travelling in a waggon in Africa is like going 
on a pie ttie. I am sure I should: like it ; for I am very fond of 
f& nica. Tbinft how nice it would be carrying everything we 
wanted in our waggons, and then stopping to breakfast and dine 
by the side of some river, under the shade of trees. 
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AunL— Tra- 
velling in Africa 
is not always so 
easy as you think. 
Here is a little 
picture of part 
of the country 
some travellers 
had to go over 
in a waggon. 
How should you 
like to travel 
up a precipice 
like that ? These 
ravines are call- 
ed kloofs. And 
then, if we met 
wild beasts, what 
should we do 
then ? You 

know Dr. Liv- 
ingstone himself 

got a good shake from a lion, and was nearly killed. 

John, — O, we boys could take guns with us, and shoot the 
lions. 

AunL— I think the lions would be more likely to kill you than 
you are to kill the lions. So we will stay quietly at Cape-Town,, 
and learn all we can about the Wesleyan Mission-stations in 
South Africa. 

George. — Are there any Kaffirs at Cape-Town ? I am afraid 
of the Kaffirs, they fight so. 

Aunt. — The country where the Kaffirs live is a long way from 
Cape-Town. But that we may understand where the Mission- 
stations are, let us take the map, and find them out. 

The Wesleyans have Missionaries living amongst the Bushmen,, 
the Hottentots, the Namaquas, the Kaffirs, and the Bechuanas. 

See, here is Cape-Town, almost the most southern point of 
Africa. This part is called the Cape Colony, and here the 
Hottentots and Bushmen live. There are a great many English 
and Dutch people living in Cape-Town, so the Missionaries, 
preach in English and Dutch ; and there are some nice schools,. 
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where Butch and native children attend. There are Missionaries 
also amongst the Bushmen 'and Hottentots in Namaqualand. 

John.— Are not the Bushmen very little people, and very wild ? 

AunL — Yes. A Bushman lives like a wild animal in the 
woods. .His food is anything he can find, roots and berries, 
lizards, mice, and snakes. He has no home : his best lodging is 
a cave ; and when that is not to be found, he sleeps in a bush or 
in a hole in the ground covered with reeds. Their children are 
treated very cruelly : whilst they are babies, their mothers take 
care of them ; but when they are able to crawl, they are turned 
out in the wilderness to get their own living. The Bushmen 
beat their children cruelly, and sometimes kill them in their rage. 

Lucy. — Have the Bushmen any gods ? 

Aunt^Sont but an insect. It is a curious little insect, about 
the size of a child's little finger: it builds itself, with straw, a 
little house. In this house it lies like a dog in a kennel, with its 
ibrepaws peeping out. When it moves, it carries its house with 
it Such is the Bushmen's god. When the Missionaries first 
told the poor Bushmen of the true God and Saviour, they were 
much astonished, and wondered they could have lived so long 
without hearing of him. 

To the north of the Cape Colony is the country where the 
Namaquas live. 

Hubert, — .Yes, I know, that is the country Barnabas Shaw went 
to. I had his book given to me last Christmas, and have read 
all about him. He was the first Missionary that went to the 
Namaquas ; and what troubles he had! Sometimes, when he was 
-travelling, he could not get any water, and nearly died of thirst. 
Then sometimes he was in danger from wild beasts. It is such a 
nice book, with such good stories in it ; but I suppose the Mis- 
sionaries have not such hardships to bear now. 

AunL — At some of the Mission-stations in Namaqualand, 
they do pretty well; but at Nisbett-Bath and Hoole's- 
JTountain, two stations a long way in the interior, the Mission* 
•axles have often many hardships to suffer. The natives 
in these places are entirely dependent on their flocks and herds 
for food. Sometimes they are a long time without rain : when 
there is no grass for the cattle, and the people are obliged to go 
to other places to find water, or else to shoot game. Sometimes 
they nearly all v go away on a hunting expedition, and leave the 
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M taeio nary . Then he has ta go and visit Abe peopfe in tkeir 
encampments, whkm an ataaa a fenadved aafcles apart When 
he can, he aeaas m Native Teacher -with than; and an *he 
people worship fled in thek hakmgwplsaes, end she weiee of 
prayer and praise may l>e heard m the wilosnwss. Mr. M oh n o r 
any* that the beat thing abeart obese Miasaoaa ia the ariiQttU. 
Thaws ave nave than twa thousand children taagfct ia them; and 
when he visited them and examined the ehaldren, he sound chejr 
vase making at eat impeswement. He bad ansae nice Mttle beak* 
and some clothes to giae them, that had been seat from England* 
Dae Ittsle daeas that Jassphane aaade vac asosog them. I dan* 
any ftally wiU aaaa be able te make something to send ao she 
little Namaqua children. 

Geoffe. — Axe these not a great many wild animals in this 
country ? 

jitmL— .Yea. Beyond tibeGaeat OsBnge-£tver the plains ate 
cov e red with estops af wild animals. These are she asrrirhrag 
the Imrgest af birds, that run mow swiftly than a horse can gallosv 
fftbere are the long-necked grafts, the lalfeaf af animals. There 
ase the springboks, me mast 4zdhae of anknals^ *hey are called 
springboks because they are bucks or stags that spring. Whan 
pursued, they hoaad along the plains, and spring an Ahe air twice 
the height of a man. Besides these, there are the eaarrnnaai 
alephants; tbea there is the rhinoceros. These ace liana, too, 
•who sometimes attack tsaveUers, and kill them. 

Prilly. — I am mo glad we aae aat going to travel ia that 
•tannery. I should he afraid af the wild beasts. 

Jtthn. — I ahsold not he sfeafed. I should very much like te gjo 
aad hunt them. 

{ r© te s ana fa aaa f .) 
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TOMB OF 1HYDER ALI AND TIPPOO SULTAN, 
IN SERINGAPATAM. 

A hundred years ago there lived in India a bold Moham- 
medan soldier, whose name was Hyder Ali. He was an officer 
in the army of the Rajah of Mysore; but he overthrew his master, 
and raised himself to the throne. He and his son, Tippoo Saltan, 
often fought with the English, who at last took possession of 
Seringapatam, Tippoo himself being killed as he was making his 
escape* 

The father and son are buried together in Seringapatam; 
and the accompanying picture it taken from a photograph of the 
Mausoleum, or tomb, in which they are interred. 

It is a beautiful building, in the Moorish style of architecture, 
and, having the attention paid to it which the climate requires, is 
in excellent preservation. The open verandah, or terrace, round the 
mausoleum, is supported by pillars of black marble, polished : the 
pavement is of the same material, and strongly contrasts with the 
Test of the edifice, which is plastered with chunam, nearly white. 
The whole has a solemn and imposing appearance, well suited 
to the character of the place. The interior of the building is 
beautifully finished with embossed work in chunam : on the floor 
are three mounds, each about two feet in height. The middle 
one is over the body of Hyder Ali ; one on the side, over that of 
Tippoo Sultan; and that on the other side, over the body of 
6tfltanka Ma, the mother of Tippoo. These mounds are 
covered with precious cloth from Mecca, and adorned with 
flowers. 

TOl. XV. T 
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( foil of mercy, throu-'d on high, Lis-tcn from thy lof-ty 
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Young and erring travellers, we 
All our dangers do not know ; 

Scarcely fear the stormy sea, 
Hardly feel the tempest blow. 

Jesus, lover of the young, 

Cleanse us with thy blood Divine ; 
Ere the tide of sin grow strong, 

Save us, keep us, make us thine^ 

I#et us ever hear thy voice, 
Ask thy counsel every day : 
m Saints and angels will rejoice, 
Jf we walk in wisdom's way. 



T.A9T HOURS OF A MISSIONARY COLLECTOR* fil 

Saviour, give us faith, and pour 

Hope and love on every soul ;«— 
Hope, till time shall be no more ; 

Love, while endless ages roll. 



THE LAST HOURS OF A LITTLE MISSIONARY 
COLLECTOR. 

The little girl, whose last hours are here recorded, was a very 
dear, sweet child, beloved by all who knew her, and very precious 
to her parents. She loved God, and everything that was good, 
and greatly delighted in promoting the interests of the Missionary 
Society : from a baby she was a contributor to its funds, and, as 
she grew up, manifested an increasing seal to collect amongst her 
friends whatever they would give her in order to help this 
glorious cause. The Juvenile Offering was a great favourite 
with her, and most gladly did she receive the monthly Number, 
nor did many hours elapse ere she had read it through. Before 
she could read herself, nothing delighted her more than to listen 
to her mamma reading about the progress of the Gospel in 
Heathen lands : and such was the effect which seme of the 
accounts she listened to had upon her intelligent, susceptible 
mind, that many a time she has burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
" O, mamma, I' cannot bear to hear any more just now about the 
poor little Heathen children ! " The sympathy which she felt 
led to practical results and acts of self-denial, that she might 
have the more to give away, in order to send the Gospel to these 
benighted lands. She had frequently sums of money given to her 
by kind friends and relatives ; but these . were never spent in 
sweetmeats _ or foolishness. It was the sweetest thing to little 
Patty (for so she was familiarly called) to have something to give 
away to others ; and when the Missionary collections had to be 
made, there was always special provision for them. At Christ- 
mas, 1857, Patty had a Juvenile Collecting Card given to her, 
and great was the interest she took in it : several projects were 
formed by her to obtain contributions, when indisposition put a 
partial atop to them. The last house she entered was to beg for 
her Missionary Card, and the last letter she wrote was to a friend 
for the same purpose ; and when a favourable reply to her request 
<ame, poorly as she was with a bad cold, it made her literally to 
F 2 
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"jump for joy.*' On Tuesday, the 5th of January, she was- 
taken very ill, and from that time to the following Friday had to* 
endure very great suffering from inflammation of the windpipe, 
with which she was attacked. Host sweetly and patiently did 
she endure her sufferings, and talked in such a delightful strain 
about Jesus and heaven as made her relatives to wonder, and 
filled them with admiration of the grace of God. She did not 
forget the poor Heathen in the midst of her great affliction and 
pain ; the day before she died, she said to her mamma, " Mamma, 
if I die, I should like all my money to go to the Missions, if you 
do not object.*' The whole of her savings, amounting to £6, she 
wished- to be devoted to the work of sending the Gospel to Heathen 
landw The day she died, she said to her only brother, " Will yon 
love God, and come and meet me in. heaven ? " and being assured 
by him that he would try to do so, her heart rejoiced in the hope of 
re-union, and she said* "Sing; some hymns." All at the bed-side 
were' too full of sorrow to sing;, but she urged her request, and 
an attempt was made to sing,*~* 

" Rock of Ages, cleft for me,** &c. 

Tflie last verse was not remembered; but she went on with the 
*beautiful words •*- 

" While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes shall close in death,. 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold thee on thy throne, 
Rock of Age,s, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee-" 

She soon asked for more hymns to be repeated, when the one 
on page 207 was recited. On coming to the words,.—. 

" The opening heavens around me shine 
With beams of sacred bliss, 
If Jesus shows his mercy mine, 
And whispers I am his," — 

*he said, " But he does not whisper," intimating, by the brigrit 
expression of her countenance, that the Voice of the Saviour which 
spoke to her heart, assuring her of his presence and love, was not 
a mere whisper, but was very distinct and satisfactory. She often* 
«aid, " I love Jesus, yes I do." On- the day she died, a Minister 
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whose meeting for children she had attended with much pleasure, 
•called to see her. He Raid, *' Patty, you are very ill ; if you had 
what you wished, whether would you like God to restore you to 
perfect health, or to die? 9 * She replied, " Just as God likes." 
In the course of the afternoon some one remarked, seeing her 
suffer so much, " I am afraid we shall have another sad night.*' 
It was rejoined, " Perhaps we shall get relief;" when she looked 
sweetly at her mamma, and said, " Perhaps in heaven." Not two 
hours before she expired, she said, " O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? " 

Many other gracious expressions fell from her lips, which her 
parents delight to reflect upon, and which seem to invite them to 
follow her to glory. The last words she uttered were, " The 
pearly gates are opening ; " warranting the inference that bright 
visions of the celestial city and its blessed inhabitants irradiated 
her last moments on earth ; enabling her, child as she was, to 
triumph over the king of terror*. Thus sweetly did this dear 
little girl escape away to the heavenly home ere she had quite 
completed her ninth year. My dear little readers, would you 
not wish to die in such a manner ? O, how delightful for either 
old or young to triumph when the last terrible foe presents him- 
self I How glorious to see the gates of the heavenly city open 
just as we come in sight of them ! The journey of life at an end, 
the river crossed, the banks of the better country gained, and the 
" pearly gates " not shut, but open, and angel voices shouting 
welcome. In contemplating such « scene, heaven itself seems 
«pen, and we gase with rapturous wonder upon the blood-washed 
multitude before the throne, 

u O, may I triumph so, 

When all my warfare's .past ! '* 

Say you so, my little reader ? Do you long to die in this way ? 
Then you must experience the converting grace of God. Cry to 
him from this time, "My Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth. *' Lead a holy, usefttl life, and be always abounding in 
the work of the Lord. 

Great Grimsby, March 12th, 1858. C. 
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AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HER NEPHEWS AND NIECES* 

(Continued from page 48.) 

Aunt. — We must not linger any longer in Nam aq a aland ; but 
let us look at the country where the Kaffirs live. Here i» 
Kaffraria, you see, to the north and west of the Cape Colony. 
There are a great many Mission-stations in Kaffraria. The chief 
town is called Graham's-Town. It was built by the English. 
There are some fine large chapels and schools there. 

Josephine. — We would rather hear about the Kaffirs than 
about the English people in Graham's-Town. First tell us. 
Aunty, what sort of looking men they are. 

Aunt. — The Kaffirs are tall, strong, fine-looking men. They 
are very bold and fierce, savage and ignorant. They think a 
great deal of their appearance ; but they wish to look terrible 
rather than handsome. They liye in huts the shape of a beehive, 
with one low door, without chimney or window. The women do- 
all the hard work : they are worse used than the oxen, and worse 
fed too. Here is a picture of a Kaffir Chief. His best dress is 
made of monkeys* tails. That is a grand dancing-dress, and is 
not worn every day. On dancing-days he adorns his head with 
the feathers of a crane, and his legs with the hair of a cow's tail. 
In his hand he carries a small club, with which he can kill birds 
flying in the air. 

The Kaffirs are not all cruel. Some of the Chieft love the 
Missionaries very much, and are kind to them. There are 
many Mission-stations in Kaffirland : some of them have very 
long names. 

Josephine. — O I never can remember those long hard names ; 
so, Aunty, please do not tell them to us. Just tell us how many 
people there are who are Christians, and how many of the little 
children go to school. 

Aunt. — In Kaffraria there are, I believe, twenty-thsee principal 
stations, or Circuits, one hundred and thirty-nine chapels and 
other preaching-places, twenty-three thousand who attend public 
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worship, including members and scholars, forty-five Sabbath- 
«chools, and thirty-six day-schools. 

George. — Heald-Town is one of the stations ; I saw a picture 
in the "Juvenile Offering" of the grand establishment Mr. 
A yUff has built there. 

Aunt — If you could see Miss AylifF, the daughter of the 
Missionary who lives there, she would tell you some interesting 
-stories of the natives, how faithful and kind they have been to her 
father. 

Lucy.—\ read the other day, that the Kaffirs are dying of 
hunger by hundreds, because they were so foolish as to kill all 
their cattle, and destroy all their corn. 

Hubert.— What did they do that for ? 

Aunt. — These foolish people have great faith in their Heathen 
prophets; and one of these told them that, if they destroyed 
everything, cattle, fowls, and all their food, on a certain day the 
sun would rise in two halves and do battle in the heavens, that the 
heavens were to fall and crush all their enemies, and that all the 
dead would rise again, bringing their cattle with them, and that 
all would be plenty and enjoyment. The poor people believed 
this wicked man, and did as he told them. On the promised 
morning they got up before sunrise to see it rise in two halves, 
and to receive all the tribes of their friends, and the cattle that 
-were to come with them. But, alas for the poor deceived Kaffirs ! 
the sun rose as round as usual, and nothing uncommon happened ; 
and the poor people are left without food, or the means of gettifig 
it, and are dying of famine. 

John. — tf they had read the Bihle, they would not have 
Relieved their false prophets. 

Hubert. — But you have yet to tell us about the Bechuanas. 

George* — I never heard of them before. Where do they live ? 

Lucy. — Here, just to the north of Kaffraria. 

Hubert. — I always like to know first what the people are like. 

Aunt. — The Bechuanas are, like the Kaffirs, tall and strong. 
l*ike the Kaffirs, too, they are governed by Chiefs, or little Kings. 
'The Bechuanas cover their bodies with mutton-fat aud red ochre. 
They were surprised when they saw white men burn candles ; 
they wondered at their wasting valuable grease that way, instead 
of smearing it on their bodies. Before the Missionaries taught 
them, the Bechuanas had no thought* about any God. They did 
not worship idols ; for it is remarkable that none of the nations in 
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South Africa have images for gods. They had no name for 
"god" in their language. They thought that men wanted 
nothing more to make them happy than meat and milk. They 
would say, « Give us meat and milk, or tell us how to get them, 
and we will listen to you." One man being asked what was the 
finest sight in the world, said, << A fire covered with pots full of 
meat. O, how ugly a fixe looks mitbout a pot of meat ! " The 
Bechuanas did not wish to know who had made them ; and when 
they heard the Missionary speak of the one Great Creator, they 
burst out into laughter. 

In this country there are thousands of people, who are 
now anxious to be told about Jesus their Saviour ; but, alas t 
the Missionaries are not numerous enough to teach them all. One 
Chief of influence has begged to have a Missionary, and promise* 
to help to keep him* For another tribe, with a large population* 
one town alone containing ten thousand people, there is but one 
Native Teacher. At another part, with a town of seven thousand 
people, there is but one English and one Assistant Missionary,, 
and so on, over a large space of country, with an immense popula- 
tion. The people are begging for Missionaries. They do not 
laugh at them now. There are large numbers of books printed 
in the country, hymn-books with pictures, spelling-books, Bible 
stories, and even a monthly newspaper. They have built chapels, 
and the children go to school. 

You see there are great numbers of natives in South Africa, 
who have never heard the Gospel. Yet amongst the people of 
South Africa, the Hottentots, the Namaquas, Bechuanas, and 
Kaffirs, there are hundreds and thousands that have been taught 
to know and love Christ. They have been instructed how to 
build houses, and cultivate the ground ; their children have 
learned to read ; and the people, instead of living like brute beasts, 
are civilized, live in their own nice little houses, dressed like 
human beings, and many have died rejoicing in the hope of 
seeing Christ their Saviour in heaven. Yet there are tens of 
thousands who have not heard of Jesus : the work is only begun. 
What a happy time that will be, Prilly, when the great dark 
map of Africa will be one blaze of light, when all the people 
know and love God ! 

(To be continued.) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE RELIGION OF THE 
CHINESE. 

You will remember that some time ago we told you 
that the Chine** bad quarrelled with the English in Canton, 
%ad set fire to their houses and factories, and they were 
obliged to go away and take, refuge where they could e 
among the rest, the Missionaries left also. The English 
have been fighting with the people of Canton, and have got 
possession of the city, so that they can go and live there again in 
safety ; and the Chinese people generally are well pleased to have 
them there. The English have not been cruel conquerors, they 
have not fought against the quiet people of the city, but against 
the Governor and the soldiers, who have no right to keep them 
out. Now the Missionaries can go back again. And Mr. Cox, 
she Wesleyan Missionary, has written to say he is going to 
Canton. That you may understand how much the Chinese need 
jthe teaching of Christian Missionaries, I will tell you something 
about their own religion. The account is taken from a very 
interesting book called V Far-Off." 

RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 

The Chinese worship the dead. Who taught them this 
Worship? It was a man 'named Confucius, who lived a long 
while ago. This Confucius was a very wise man. From his 
.childhood he was very fond of sitting alone thinking, instead of 
playing with other children. When he was fourteen he began to 
read some old books that had been written not long after the 
time of Noah. In these books he found very many wise sentences, 
such as Noah may have taught his children. The Chinese 
bad left off reading these wise books, and were growing more 
«nd more foolish. Confucius, when he was grown up, tried to 
persuade his countrymen to attend to the old books. There were 
a few men who became his scholars, and who followed him about 
from place to place. They might be seen sitting under a tree, 
listening to the words of Confucius. 

Confucius was a very tall man, with a long black beard, and a 
very high forehead. 

Had he known the true God, how much good he might have 
•done to the Chinese ! but as it was, he only tried to make them 
Jiappy in this world. He himself confessed that he knew nothing 
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about the other world. He gave very good advice about respect 
due to parents ; but he gave very bad advice about worship due 
to them after they were dead. 

Was he a good man ? Not truly good ; for he did not love 
God; neither did he act right; for he was very unkind to his* 
wife, and quite cast her off. Yet he used to talk of going to 
other countries to teach the people. It would have been a happy 
thing for him if he had gone as far as Babylon ; for a truly wise 
man lived there, even Daniel the Prophet. From him he might 
have learned about the promised Saviour, and life everlasting*. 
But Confucius never left China. 

There is another religion in China besides the religion of Con- 
fucius, and a much worse religion. About the same time that 
Confucius lived, there was a man called La-ou-tzee. He was * 
great deceiver, as you will see. He pretended that he could* 
make people completely happy. There were three things, he said, 
he would do for them : first, he would make them rich by turning 
stone into gold : next, he would prevent their being killed by 
swords or by fire, through charms he could give them : the last 
of all, he could save them from death by a drink he knew how to- 
prepare. 

What an awful liar this man must have been ! Yet many 
people believed in him, and still believe in him. There are now 
Priests of La-ou-tzee, and once a year they rush through hot 
cinders, and pretend they are not hurt. 

Their religion is called the Taou sect. Taou means " reason.** 
The name of " folly " would be a better title for such a religion. 

There is a third religion in China : it is the sect of Buddha. 
This Buddha was a man who once pretended to be turned into * 
god called Fo. You see he was even worse than La-ou-tzee. 

Buddha pretended that he could make people happy, and his* 
way of doing so was very strange. He told them to think of 
nothing, and then they would be happy. It is said that one matt 
fixed his eyes for nine years upon a wall without looking off,, 
hoping to grow happy at last. You can guess whether he did. 
There are many Priests of Buddha, always busy in telling lies to 
the people. They recommend them to repeat the name of 
Buddha thousands and thousands of times, and some people are 
so foolish as to do this ; but no one ever found any comfort from 
ttiiw plan. - 

The Priests of Buddha say that their souls, when they leave- 
their bodies, go into other bodies. This idea is enough to make 
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a dying person very miserable. One poor man, when he was 
dying, was in terror because he bad been told his soul would go 
into one of the Emperor's horses. Whenever he was dropping 
off to sleep, he started up in a fright, fancying that he felt the 
ttlows of a cruel driver hurrying him along; for he knew how 
very fast the Emperor's horses were made to go. How different 
are the feelings of a dying man who knows he is going to Jesus ! 
He can say, with joy, — 

" For me my elder brethren stay. 
And angels beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come.** 



SCENERY IN FIJI. 
I have just returned from a distant part of this island, and 
the scenes through which I passed often evoked the exclamation, 
•*< Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty." 
They comprised high mountains and little hills, a large and 
<placid river, with murmuring rivulets, sweeping valleys, deep 
ravines, richly-wooded slopes, mangrove swamps, and numerous 
islets studding the shore. At one place I ascended a hill, down 
which there ran a beautiful stream, which the natives had ingeni- 
ously diverted from its present channel to irrigate their taro gardens, 
which were laid out in terraces along the sunny slopes. On the 
summit of the hill I found many beautiful shrubs, and among the 
cumber was a gardinea, most of the plants being nearly as well 
formed as if they had been reared in Kew, under the eye of Sir 
William Hooker. The dark shining green leaves of this plant, 
and its snowy white flowers, were as beautiful to the eye as its 
odour was pleasant to the smell. The circumference of a single 
flower was larger than a crown-piece. Flocks of paroquets flew 
-over our heads, and tiny humming-birds flitted from flower to 
^flower, sucking nectar from cups of nature's forming. 

William Wilson. 
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WAR-CANOES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

The canoes of the natives of the South Seas are various, both 
in size and shape, and are single and double. Those belonging 
to the principal Chiefs are fifty, sixty, or seventy feet long. 
Those you see in the picture are war- canoes. The natives think 
a {great deal of their war-canoes, and give them grand names. 
In a war that took place some time ago between the people of 
two hostile tribes, the fleet consisted of ninety war-canoes, each 
about one hundred feet long, filled with men. 

War used to be considered by these savage islanders as the 
most important end of life. But the Gospel of peace has been 
sent to these islands. Wars are much less frequent among 
them : and let us hope that, ere long, universal peace will reign, 
and that these fierce islanders, who delighted to shed each 
other's blood, will live in friendship, and love each other as 
brethren. 



LETTER FROM A MISSIONARY'S WIFE IN NAMA- 
QUALAND TO A FRIEND IN ENGLAND. 

Your very acceptable and beautiful box of presents has just 
come to hand; for which receive my most heartfelt and sincere 
thanks. I wish you could have seen the delight of the dear 
children ; they literally jumped and capered about the room for 
joy, at the sight of so many beautiful things. Even little Edith, 
who is only five months old, appeared to enter into the feelings of 
her brothers, and partake of the general exhilaration. 

But this is not all : ever since the arrival of the box, our house 
has been thronged with visiters, and I have been obliged to make 
<he horse go through his paces, and the donkey move along with 

vol. xv. o 
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his pannier?, twentj times a day, to the astonishment and gratifica- 
tion of all, especially of the Chief and great men. But the 
barking of the dog is what they cannot understand. Some of them 
were quite afraid to come near it ; and one woman, nearly related 
to the Chief, gated on me with great earnestness, and said, 
Juffrouw, is hij levendig ? ("Is it living ?") Noah's Ark I have 
reserved for another opportunity, and I expect it will make a 
great sensation among them ; for they are already astonished at the 
wonderful talents and ingenuity of the English. 

We hope in the course of a few weeks that all hands will be 
busily employed about the new house. Mr. Thomas has engaged 
an Englishman to superintend the erection of the building. The 
little shirts, frocks, Ac, which you so kindly sent, will be given 
to the school-children, whose business it will be to tread out the 
day. I need not tell you how delighted they will be to receive 
them, as most of them have not a single garment to wear. A 
man is considered lazy that allows his children to go without 
•hoes; but his whole family may be without clothing, and yet no> 
stigma attaches to his name. I noticed that some of the garments 
in the box were nicely mangled : shall I tell you how we manage 
to mangle our clothes here ? We fold our things fery neatly, and 
pack them up tightly in a large bundle about a yard long and two- 
feet wide. They are then placed on the floor, and a goat-skin ia 
thrown over them ; and two girls tramp on them, first on one aide 
and then on the other, with an even, measured tread for about a 
-quarter of an hour, at the end of which time they are ready, and 
look as nice as any clothes mangled in England. 

We have had some strange visiters, who would not be very 
agreeable to our friends at home. A week or two since, as I was 
going to bed, I saw a black creature moving out from under the 
bed and coming towards me. I seised a light to see what it wan, 
and found it to be a large black scorpion : you may be sure I soon 
killed it But I was very much frightened, as my children were 
sleeping in a bed on the floor. This is the second we have killed 
in the same room within a few weeka: the other was on the wall 
close to the bed, and was only discovcted when the mattress was 
turned. One morning, when Ml Thomas was absent from home, 
I was roused early by a gteat noise outside the door. I hastily 
dressed, and went out to see what was the matter, when I perceived 
a large puff adder, of exttaordinary dimensions, which the natives 
had jnst dispatched. Our servant-girl told me, that when she 
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oune to the -door very early, she saw it on the thrcahokl, 
and she had therefore summoned some pc o pk to destroy it. 
Beaides this, our dwelling k infested with liaards, bats, beetle*, 
and a. species of tarantula, of which the natives are very fearful. 
Not long ago, after some heavy rain, swarms of a peentiar kind 
-of fly came into the house, each as we had never before seen. We 
were very anomnsbrtawle all the evening, bat could not assign any 
reason lor it. However, in the morning, we fennd that we had 
■ail been blistered very extensively, and discovered that oar new 
friends were the "blister-flies," «* <* least a species of thesis 
•bat they answered almost perfectly to the appearance and descrip- 
tion given of them by Maunder. Locusts we have round as at 
times ia great numbers; but they seldom enter oar dwelling. 

We are meviog along very happily with the people, and we 
<hope doing a little good ; but we have strange materials to work 
with : sometimes almost hoping against hope that the morning 
e, bringing with it joy and gladness, cheering oar hearts. 



CASTES IN INDIA. 

Tbe Hindoos pretend that, when Brahma creased men, he 
made some out of his month, some oat of his arms, some oat of 
•his breast, and some out of his toot. They say tbe Priests 
•came out of Brahma's month, the soldiers came out of his arm, 
the merchants came out of his breast, the labourers came oat of 
his mot. You may easily guess who invented this history. It 
waa the Priests themselves : it was they who wrote the sacred 
'books where this history is foand. 

The Priests are very proud of their high birth, and they call 
ifaetneeives Brahmins. 

The labourers, who are told they came oat of the Brahma's 
foot, are nmch ashamed of their low birth. They are catted 
■Swdras. 

You would be astonished to hear the great respect the Sudras 
pay to the high and haughty Brahmins. When a Sadra meets a 
Brahmin in the street, he touches the ground three times with his 
ibrehead ; then, taking the Priest's foot ia his hand, he kisses his 
toe! 

But we mast not suppose that all Brahmins are rich, and all 
Sstdras poor ; for it is not so. There are so many Brahmins, that 
g 2 
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some can find no employment as Priests, and they are obliged to 
learn trades. Many of them become cooks. 

There are Sudras as rich as Princes; but still a Sudra can 
never be as honourable as a Brahmin, though the Brahmin be 
the cook and the Sudra the master. 

But the Sudras are not the most despised people. Far from 
it : it is those who have no caste at all who are the most despised. 
They are called Pariahs. These are people who have lost their 
.caste : it is a very easy thing to lose caste, and once lost it can 
never be regained. A Brahmin would lose his caste by eating 
with a Sudra, a Sudra would lose his by eating with a Pariah,, 
and by eating with you, yes, with you ; for the Hindus think 
no one is holy but themselves. It often makes a Missionary 
smile when he enters a cottage to see the people putting away 
their food with baste, lest he should defile it by his touch. 

Once an English officer, walking along the road, passed very 
near a Hindu just going to eat his dinner. Suddenly he 
saw the man take up the dish and dash it angrily to the ground. 
Why? the officer's shadow had passed over the food, and 
polluted it. 

If you were to invite poor Hindus to come to a feast, they 
would not eat if you sat down with them : nor would they eat 
unless they knew a Hindu had cooked their food. Even chil- 
dren at school will not eat with children of a lower caste, or with 
their Teachers, if their Teachers are not Hindus. 

There was once a little Hindu girl named Rajee. She went to- 
a Missionary's school ; but she would not eat with her school- 
fellows, because she belonged to a higher caste than they did. 
As she lived at the school, her mother brought her food every 
day, and Rajee sat under a tree to eat it. At the end of two 
years she told her mother that she wished to turn from idols, and 
serve the living God. Her mother was much troubled at hearing 
this, and begged her child not to bring disgrace on the family by 
becoming a Christian ; but Rajee was anxious to save her precious* 
soul. She cared no longer for her caste, for she knew that all 
she had been taught about it was deceit and folly ; therefore one- 
day she sat down and ate with her schoolfellows. When her 
mother heard of Rajee's conduct, she ran to the school in a rage, 
and, seizing her little daughter by the hair of her head, began to 
beat her severely. Then she hastened to the Priests to ask them 
whether the child had lost her caste for ever. The Priests' reply 
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was, "Ha* the child got her new teeth?" "No," Mid the 
mother. " Then we can cleanse her, and when her new teeth 
come, she will he as pure as ever ; but you must paj a good deal 
of money for the cleansing.'* , Were they not cunning Priests ? 
and covetous Priests too. 

The money was paid, and feajee was brought home against her 
will. Dreadful sufferings awaited the poor child : the cleansing 
was a cruel business. The Priests burned the child** tongue; 
this was one of their cruelties. When little Rajee was suffered 
to go back to school, she was so ill that she could not rise from 
her bed. 

The poor deceived mother came to see her. " I am going to 
Jesus," caid the young martyr. The mother began to weep, 
** O, Rajee, we will not let you die." 

"But I am glad," the little sufferer replied, "because I shall 
go to Jesus. If you, mother, would love him, and give up your 
idols, we should meet again in heaven." 

An hour afterwards, Rajee went to heaven : but I have never 
heard whether her mother gave up her idols. 

Far Off. 



THE BOOKS RETURNED. 

A few days ago, a small boy came to the door of my study, 
bringing a spelling-book, and a portion of the Bible translated 
into Zulu, and addressed me as follows :— " Teacher, here are the 
books you gave my sister when she left you. My rather has sent 
them back, and insists on your receiving them.*' The sister 
referred to was a girl about ten yean of age, who has lived six 
months in our family, during which time Mrs. Tyler taught her 
to read ; and when her father sent for her to come home, she 
expressed great joy in being permitted to take her books, to 
which she had become much attached, little realizing how noon, 
and for what cause, she would be deprived of tbem. I asked 
the little boy why the books were returned % and he told me that, 
soon after his sister reached home, she was taken violently ill, 
and had not yet recovered ; and as the physicians have not been 
able to remove the disease, her father ascribes it to some baneful 
agency connected with the Missionary's books. 

Remembering the fondness of the girt for these little treasure*, 
I did not like to deprive her of them, nor was I disposed to 
g 3 
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suffer the only light in that dark dwelling to be removed. I 
therefore dismissed the boy, telling him to return the books to* 
his sister, sad to assure his father that he need fear nothing from 
God's word, or the spelling-book ; and that he would be com* 
mitting a great sin if he refused to hare his children instructed. 

I have never heard what became of the books ; and as the man 
lives about twenty-five miles ftom me, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to visit him. 

Esidumbini, South Africa, May mh,\W>l. J. T. 



I LONG TO BE THERE. 

I have read of a world of beauty, 

Where there is no gloomy night, 
Where love is the mainspring of duty, 

And God the fountain of light ; 
And I long to be there. 

I have read of the myriad choir 

Of the angels harping there, 
Of their holy love that burns like fire, 

And the shining robes they wear ; 
And I long to be there. 

I have read of the sanctified throng 

That passed from earth to heaven, 
And now unite in the loudest song 

Of praise for their sins forgiven ; 
And I long to be there. 

I have read of their freedom from sin, 

And suffering and sorrow, too, 
And the holy joy they feel within, 

As their risen Lord they view ; 
And I long to be there. 

I long to rise to that world of light, 

And to breathe its balmy air, 
I long to walk with the Lamb in white, 
And to shout with the angels there ; 
O, I long to be there ! 

Gospel Messenger, 
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AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HE* NEPHEWS AND NIECES. 

(Continued from page 57.) 

Aunt E. — Now we have done with Africa, and most tail 
across the Indian Ocean for India. 

John, — O, I thought wc should go all along the eastern coast 
of Africa, and then up the Red Sea, and visit Egypt. 

Aunt.— There are no Wesleyan Missionaries there ; and if we 
were to go all along the east coast of Africa, up the Red Sea, 
and co a s t round Arabia, and then along the south of Persia, and 
down the western coast of India, we should not find a single 
Wesleyan Mission-station till we came to Ceylon ; so, instead of 
keeping near the coast, we shall sail across the Indian Ocean to 
the island of Ceylon. 

Josephine, — Dear me, how many countries and people there 
must be without Missionaries ! But when we come to Ceylon, I 
expect we shall see a great many Christian people; I know 
there are some nice schools there for the children. How long 
have there been Missionaries in Ceylon ? 

Aunt, — The Wesleyan Missionaries went there first in 1813. 
I think John can tell us something about the first party of Mis- 
sionaries who left England for India with Dr. Coke. 

John. — Dr. Coke was very anxious to begin a Mission in 
India : he begged money for it, and sailed from England with 
five Missionaries for the island of Ceylon. On the voyage Dr. 
Coke died. The Missionaries were all in great trouble when he 
died, for they did not know what they should do when they got 
to Ceylon, for Dr. Coke was to have managed everything. 
However, when they got there, the people were very kind to 
them, and the Governor was very kind, and they began to preach;, 
and got on very well. 

Aunt. — There are now in Ceylon more than five thousand people 
who attend the preaching of the Wesleyan Missionaries, and more 
than three thousand children who go to school. You have, from 
time to time, read in the Juvenile Offering about some of these 
children, and have seen a picture of the school at Jaffna. Mr. 
Barber has told you something about their Heathen festivals. 
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Betides the Wesley an Missionaries, there aie American and 
Church Missionaries. 

I should like to tell you a great deal about Ceylon, and the 
proves of cinnamon, and coffee-plantations, and the elephants, 
♦and many other things ; but we must not forget that we have 
to visit the continent of India, and that it is quite time we sailed 
<on to Madras. 

Prilty.—l am glad we are going to hear something about 
Madras. But is there any fighting there ? Are there many, 
of those dreadful Sepoys there ? 

Aunt, — There has been no fighting in the South of India, 
where the Wesley an Missionaries live. We have reason to be 
very grateful to God, that none of our friends in India have 
"been* subject to the dreadful trials and miseries we have heard 
o'', but have been able to go on with their work of teaching and 
preaching the Gospel. 

George.— How shall we land at Madras ? We shall be finely 
tossed about in those great waves that are always rolling up on 
?he shore. 

Aunt, — Sometimes it is not very rough, and the boatmen, if 
they like, can take you safely through the surf without giving 
"you a wetting ; at other times the waves are so rough that no 
boat can pass. Then the catamarans are used : they are logs of 




•wood tied together with cocoa-nut fibre. Here is a picture of one ; 
two or three men get on this raft, and will go through the roughest 

^ea, A great wave will perhaps come, and wash them off; but they 
sarin} like fishes, and get on their raft again. This is sometimes 
the only way of carrying messages and letters from the ships to 

'the shore* 
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Hubert. — How many Wesleyan Missionaries are there in all 
India? 

Aunt. — There are eighteen European and Assistant Mission- 
aries, and ten principal Mission-stations. There are ten chapels, 
besides other preaching.places. Let us peep into the native 
chapel at Madras. Look at those girls sitting there, all so neatly 
dressed, and looking so attentive. They are the girls of Mrs. 
Roberts's school. You have heard of this school before, and 
also of Mrs. Little's school at Bangalore. In most of the 
Mission-stations there are schools for boys, and in some of them 
for girls. . We may hope that the children thus taught will see 
the folly and wickedness of Heathenism, and not only become 
Christian themselves, but try and teach others the right way. 
The Hindu children are not at all stupid : many of them are 
more clever than English children. They learn to read English 
very well, and the girls work very beautifully ; and, what is best 
of all, many of them have learned to love and serve the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Lucy. — Do people travel in carriages or in palanquins ? 

Aunt. — For long journeys palanquins are used. Light wag- 
gons drawn by bullocks are also used. Gentlemen ride on horse- 
back, and the grand Rajahs or Princes on elephants. 

Let us travel a little way into the country, and see 
what a Hindu village is like. Lucy, Josephine, and I can go in 
palanquins, and the boys can go on ponies. We must travel 
early in the morning or late in the evening ; for it is too hot to 
travel in the middle of the day. The Hindu villages look pretty 
in the distance, for they are overshadowed by trees ; but they are 
wretched places to live in. As you pass through the villages you 
may see groups of men sitting under the trees smoking their pipes, 
while children without clothes are rolling in the dust. Prowling 
about the villages are hungry dogs and whining jackals, seeking for 
bones. Hovering in the air are crows and kites, ready to devour 
any morsel, or even to snatch the food, if they can, out of the chil- 
dren's little hands. What a confused noise do yon hear as you 
pass along ! barking, whining, squalling, and loud laugh. It is 
a Heathen village, and the sweet notes of praise to God are never 
sung there. 

Prilly. — Have not the Hindus a great many gods ? 

Aunt — Yes. There is no nation that has so many gods as the 
Hindus. What do you think of three hundred and thirty 
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millions ? There are not to many people in Hindustan aa that. 
No person can know the names of all these gods. And who 
would wish to know them ? Some of them are monkeys, and 
^ are snakes. 

The Priests are called Brah- 
mins ; they are very proud men, 
and are thought a great deal of 
by the people: even the water 
in which a Brahmin washes his 
feet is thought holy. In the 
holy books, or Sh asters, great 
blessings are promised to those 
who are kind to a Brahmin. 
Any one who gives him an 
umbrella will never more he 
scorched by the sun ; any one 
who gives him a pair of shoes 
will never have blistered feet ; 
any one who gives him sweet 
spices will never more be an- 
'AtuunuiN. noyed by ill smells; and any 

one who gives hiiri a cow will go to heaven. You may be 
-sure that, after such promises, the Brahmins get plenty of pre- 
sents-; indeed, they may generally be known by their well-fed 
appearance, as well as by their proud manner of walking. The 
Missionaries go to these villages, and preach and talk to the 
people. Sometimes they behave very rudely to them; some- 
times they will listen, and seem affected at the truth of the 
<?ospel. 

\HuberL—Do the people worship idols ? 
AunL — Yes. The temples in India are crowded with idols. 
Josephine. — O yes, I know ; such ugly figures, with numbers 
of arms and heads; some with the bodies of men and the heads 
of beasts ; some like monkeys, and some like serpents. How 
stupid people must be to worship gods that they make themselves ! 
Aunt. — It shows that Satan blinds the eye*, and stupefies 
^he minds, of these people. We can hardly imagine men hammer- 
ing at a piece of wood, sawing, planing, making an ugly figure, 
and painting it to make it look smart, and then worshipping it as 
•a god. The monkey is counted as a god: the consequence is 
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that the monkeys, finding they are treated with respect, grew very 
bold, and are continually scrambling upon the roofs of the houses* 

Hubert.— .1 have heard of all sorts of tricks they have 
played. One day Mr. Griffith left his watch in hia bedroom on 
the table. When he went to fetch it, it was nowhere to be found. 
At last, after searching for some time, it was found in the soapy 
water in the wash-hand basin : a monkey had just put it there. A 
Missionary's wife was always losing her little baby's clothes. 
She thought the servant must have taken them ; but at last they 
found that a monkey had carried them off, and had made a nice, 
bed with them for her own little monkey baby. 

Aunt. — If it is strange for men to worship monkey*, is it not 
stranger still to worship snakes and serpents ? Yet there is a» 
temple in India where serpents crawl about at their pleasure, 
where they are waited upon by Priests, and fed with fruits and. 
every dainty. How much delighted must the old serpent be with 
this worship ! 

Josephine I think I should like to live in India very well if" 

it was not for the serpents and scorpions, and all those venomous 
biting matures. I should think people must get bitten and* 
stung every day. 

Aunt. — Yes, one would think so; but very few people are* 
killed by them, though everybody, I think, must feel very 
uncomfortable to be always watching lest they should come near* 
them. Some people are very much afraid of these venomous crea- 
tures ; but others do not care for them. I asked a Missionary's 
wife the other day if she was not very much afraid. She *aid, " No ; •* 
though they had many about the Mission-house. Sometimes,, 
she said, a black scorpion would run past, or, if it thought it was 
watched, would lie as if it was dead ; or as she lay in bed she would 
see a great black scorpion walking up the wall of the room. One. 
morning, going from her bed-room to the bath-room, on opening 
the door, which was made like a Venetian shutter, there was a, 
snake coiled round the laths ; — it was scarcely light, and she was. 
nearly putting her hand on it. One evening she was sitting by. 
herself in the room, when in came a great swarm of white anza$ 
then came numbers of Hsards after the ants, to eat them ; then 
came white lizards to eat the green lizards. Such a company she 
had never seen before; the room was filled. She thought it 
would be cowardly to run away, so she put her feet on the 
chair and gathered her skirts round her, end sat still tilt 
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her husband came in and drove them away. The creature she 
most dreaded was a sort of hairy caterpillar about as long as the 
finger. Every hair of this caterpillar seemed pointed with 
venom, and when it touched the skin it inflamed it. They get 
under the leaves of flowers and shrubs, so in gathering them she 
was often stung. These are some of the inconveniences of living 
in India. 

But we must leave India, with all its delights and all 
its dangers, and go away from its ugly idols and millions of 
wretched worshippers. We must part with the nice bright-eyed 
children who love so much to hear about Jesus their Saviour : we 
must leave behind the beautiful trees, and the delicious fruits, 
and all the funny tiresome monkeys, and the thousands of 
caterpillars, and scorpions, and snakes, and ants. These Utter 
we shall say good-bye to with pleasure. 

Our next voyage will be to China. 

( To be continued,) 



WHAT SHALL I PUT INTO THE PLATE? 

Some years ago, when persons were crowding into a place of 
worship, where a Missionary sermon was to be preached, and a 
collection for Missions made, a little boy, three years of age, on 
coming up to the plate, looked at the gentleman who was attending 
It. This gentleman, observing the boy, said, " Well, my little 
boy, what will you give ?" The boy replied, " Sir, I will give 
myself." Ten years afterwards that boy did give himself to the 
Missionary cause ; and, after passing through the requisite coarse 
of education, was sent out to India. He laboured faithfully and 
Successfully, and, dying, said, " Had I ten lives to give, I would 
give them all to the cause of my Saviour." 
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AFRICAN SCHOOL-BOYS AND THEIR MASTERS. 

Tms is a picture from a photograph taken by Mr. Bridgart, at 
Bathurst, River Gambia. It is a group of school-boys, with two 
schoolmasters. The one in the hat i« Thomas Reynton, and the 
other Matthew Davies. Mr. Bridgart says, "I have not been 
able to take a view of the school-children in the gallery, and 
am afraid I shall never succeed in doing so, the gallery not 
having light enough upon it for the purpose. If, however, f am 
able at any time to overcome the difficulty, I will send you a copy 
of the picture." I am sure we shall be glad to see it when it 
comes, and also to hear anything about the children that Mr. 
Bridgart may find time to tell us. 



THE MURDERED MISSIONARIES. 

While we thank God that the Missionaries of our own 
Society have been kept in safety during the sad rebellion in India, 
we grieve with those who have lost valued friends and Mission- 
aries in India. 

I have a mournful story to tell you of the deaths 
of four American Missionaries and their wives, who were mur- 
dered by the Sepoys in the north of India. Their names were 
Freeman, Campbell, Johnson, and MacmuUen* From the com* 
naencement of the outbreak they were in great danger. They had 
rebellion around them on every side, and it seemed impossible for 
them to find a place of safety. But they were not forgotten by 
their Master. Perplexed, they were not in despair; cast down, 
they were not forsaken. In their peril they turned to Him who 
is the strength and refuge of His children $ and the Lord filled 
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their hearts with wondrous peace. At length these four Mission- 
aries, with their excellent wives and two children, ten in all, 
embarked in boats to descend the Ganges towards Cawnpore. 
Unknowingly, they quitted one scene of danger only to fall more 
direct] j into the tiger's jaws. Tenor by night,, the arrow by day, 
were their constant portion. They were 'plundered, hunted, 'pur- 
sued, fired upon, but got on as they best could, and at last arrived 
at Bhitoor, the residence' of Nana Sahib. Here their boat was 
wrecked on an island, and they were compelled to land. Soon 
the troopers arrived from Cawnpore; but before they obeyed 
their summons to cross from the island to the river bank, they 
knelt down, and Mr. Campbell, in the most affecting terms, 
commended them to God in prayer. Tbey were landed, all 
seized as prisoners, — were stripped to the waist ; the gentlemen 
were tied together in a ring, the ladies placed in the middle, and 
the whole marched away to Cawnpore— situated, I think, at a. 
distance of seven miles. The same day tbey were led out on the 
plain of Cawnpore, clese to the Mission-house, and were all ruth- 
lessly allot. Their death was agonizing, but not long delayed. 
I do not know how many children these Missionaries may have 
had beside those with them. <3ne daughter of Mr. Freeman is 
living in New- York, and she is deaf and dumb. I will give you; 
a letter which she wrote before she knew her father was. killed. 
Poor child ! how sad she must be now her father is dead ! 

LETTER BY A DAUGHTER. OF THE REV. J. E. FREEMAN, 
OXE OF THE RECENT MARTY* MISSIONARIES OF 
INDIA. 

"My name is Fanny luicetta Freeman. I waa born in 
Allahabad, Northern India* I am thirteen years old. My father, 
the Rev. John £. Freeman, is a Missionary at Mynpore ; he i* 
preaching to the Heathen, who are in darkness, and worship 
idols. , My mother died one year after I left India. J have no 
aisters, but only one brother, who is attending the bearding* 
school at Hacketta-town, New-Jersey s he is younger than 1 1 
he can hear and tpeak. 

" I was born deaf and dumb. When I was five .years old* I 
left my home, and went to Calcutta, where, I was taken care of 
by Mrs. Scott, a kind lady : she bad two little daughter*, who 
were my playmates.— We left Calcutta in a ship, and sailed to- 
J^ngland. We were four months going to England. Whiie I 
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was in the ship, I played with Mrs. Scott'* daughters, and their 
two large dolls in the cabin. 

"During the voyage, Mrs, Scott was taken sick, and died 4 
her childien and I, wept for her. Her body was placed in a 
coffin, and the sailor* buried her in the ocean*— One. of the 
passengers, a gentleman, pitied us, and took good care of us. 
We reached England, where we atayed a short time; then we 
got into another ship, and sailed to America. My grandmother,' 
who resided at Newark, New-Jersey, adopted me. She is so 
kind to my wants ; I love her very much indeed. 

u I was too young to leave my home ; but the physicians told 
my parents that I had better come to America, for something 
might be done to restore my hearing ; but God made me deaf 
and dumb, and I am patient. I thank God very much for giving 
roe kind friends and many other blessings.** 



DEATH OF MRS. EDWARD HARDEY. 

God has graciously preserved our Missionaries and their wives 
in India from falling into the handa of their enemies. But 
it has pleased God to take to himself' the wife of one of our Mis- 
sionaries in India, one who was a great friend of Indian children, 
as well as of the children, in England. Mrs. Edward Hardey 
died at the city of* My spue on March 6th. Her loss will be greatly 
felt by the native children in the place where she lived ; for she took 
great pleasure in teaching them, and loved to talk to them about 
Jesus, the Friend jof children. She wished also the children in Eng- 
land to try and do what they could to help to send the Gospel to the 
poor Heathen children in India. I dare say you will remember her 
letters that you have read from time to time in the "Juvenile 
Offering. 9 * Mrs. Hardey loved the children of India. She used 
to go into the bazaars, and wherever she could get children to 
listen to her, there she taught them. Her work and labour of 
love is done; but you, dear children, may still help in the 
work in which she so much delighted. For Mrs. Hartley's sake, 
for the sake of the poor Heathen children, for Christ's sake, be 
not weary in well doing. 
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THE LONG GOOD NIGHT. 

J jouhney forth rejoicing 
From this dark vale of tears, 

To heavenly joy and freedom 
From earthly bonds and fears, 

Where Christ our Lord shall gather 
All His redeemed again, 

His kingdom to inherit : 

Good night till then. 

Go to thy quiet resting, 

Poor tenement of clay, 
From all thy pain and weakness 

I gladly haste away ; 
But still in faith confiding 

To find thee yet again, 
All glorious- and immortal : 

Good night till then* 

Why thus* so sadly weeping, 
Beloved ones of my heart P 

The Lord is good and gracious, 
Though now He bids us paru 

Oft have we met in gladness, 
And we shall meet again, 

All sorrows left behind us : 

Good night till then. 

I go to see His glory, 

Whom we have loved below ; 
I go the blessed angels,. 

The holy saints, to know. 
Our lovely ones departed 

I go to find again, 
And wait for you to join us : 

Good night till then. 

I hear the Saviour calling : 
The joyful hour has come ;. 

The angel-guards are ready 
To guide me to our home, 
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Where Christ our Lord shall gather 

All His redeem'd again, 
His kingdom to inherit: 

Good night till then. 



THE FARTHING DONATION. 

A little boy once attended a Missionary Meeting, and was 
much interested with the speeches. When he got home he tried 
to think what he could do to help the Missions, and could think 
of nothing that seemed of much importance. He was very 
young, and he felt he must live many years before he would be 
able to speak much for this great cause. He was very poor, and 
all he had seemed worth nothing, as he thought of the pounds 
and shillings of" others. His whole wealth consisted of a solitary 
farthing, which somebody had given him. It was a beautiful 
farthing ; but it was only a farthing, and of what use could it 
be ? At last he resolved to send it to the Minister that had 
most interested him by his speech at the Meeting. The Minister 
had come from London, and the little boy thought he had better 
put the farthing in a letter, and send it to him by post He 
folded it up nicely in a piece of paper, and wrote a little letter 
with it, something like this : — 

" Dear Sir, — I am but a very little boy, and am very poor. 
My father and mother can give me nothing to send to the 
Missionary Society, and I have only a farthing of my own. Still 
I want to give something, so I send this farthing to you. 

" G. B. S." 

Away went the letter, and great was the delight of the 
gentleman on getting it. He was then going to visit Scotland to 
hold Missionary Meetings; so he took the farthing and the 
letter with him. Wherever he held a Meeting, there he showed 
the farthing, and read the letter. Everybody was pleased.— 
The little people especially were stirred up by it to try to 
raise some money, and before the gentleman got back to London, 
the little boy's solitary farthing had gained about forty pounds. 
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AN INDIAN IDOL. 

The accompanying sketch is a representation of a little idol" 
about seven inches high, found in a field in the vicinity of 
Bangalore. 

To avert sickness from cattle, or to cure them when attacked, 
the owners make a figure of mud like this, and carry it to* the 
pasture, or some place frequented by the cattle, where the- 
villagers make offerings to it of flowers and fruits, such as plan- 
tains, limes, cocoa-nuts, &c, and they sometimes sacrifice a sheep 
or fowl to it. 

After praying it to take care of their cattle, they go away and 
leave it. 

No one will take it away, for fear of catching the disease which. 

removed from the cattle. 

Richard & Hodsoiu 

Bangalore. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BATCHELOR. 

My. dear Friend, — As I know you take a very lively- 
interest in the youth of India, I feel much pleasure in addressing; 
you, on the subject of the girls* school in Negapatam. 

You will be glad to hear that our numbers are gradually- 
increasing, and that those who come are regular in their attendance. 
I am often much pleased by the readiness of their replies, when 
questioned on the reading-lessons they commit to memory ; and I 
trust the Scripture truths, which are constantly brought before- 
them, will find a permanent lodgment in their hearts, and be the 
means; under God, of bringing them to the feet of Jesus. 

I spend from nine to twelve each day in the school-room, and 
I have no more pleasing employment than that of labouring for 
those ignorant ones who, while I write, are seated around me 
pursuing their various employments. A few crotchet very well, 
and ethers who are younger are learning to hem and mark. I 
wish I could transport some of the young ladies of England, who 
take an interest in Missionary proceedings, into the midst of a 
school of Hindoo children ; for I feel assured they would be 
highly delighted, both by their behaviour and their readiness to 
learn. 

The schoolmistress, Mary Budgett, was trained in the' 
Madras school ; and, I am happy to state, she does great credit 
to that institution. I find her exceedingly attentive to her duties, 
and energetic in the discharge of them ; and were it possible for* 
the kind lady whose name she bears, to see her in the midst of 
her scholars, I am sure it would give her heartfelt pleasure. A 
few years ago she was an ignorant Heathen girl; but now, by the 
blessing of God on the instruction she has received, she is a 
Christian, following her Saviour with humility of heart and 
earnestness of purpose. Were funds available, a boarding- 
school might be commenced on the station, with every prospect* 
of success. Perhaps you will be able to aid us in this matter. 

I shall feel obliged, if you will send me some small thimbles, 
for my school-girls. Those I brought with me are perfectly 
useless, as Hindoo children have very small fingers. The 
heat is becoming very great, and my two little ones feel it 
very much. Mr. Batchelor, also, is considerably affected by it. 
I trust, however, his health and life will be mercifully spared. 
Mr. Rodgero, whom Br, Hoote knew in Trichinopoly, is still 
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living: he is now in his seventy-third year, and is very vigorous 
and well : he often spends an evening with us, and a few nights 
ago he interested us very niueh by his reminiscences of Dr. Hoole ; 
how he used to sit down by the way-side among the natives, and 
preach to them the Gospel of Christ. He also gave us an 
amusing description of what he called Dr. Hoole's travelling- 
machine, which served as a tonjon bed and chair; and was 
always well' filled with tracts and portions of the Scriptures. 
How delightful to think that one m> highly esteemed by us 
as Dr. Hoole has visited the very place in which we now 
reside; has preached to the natives in the streets of Negapatam; 
and in the villages of the Tanjore province, the Scriptures, by 
him, have been expounded to listening idolaters ! 
Negapatam, April 8/A, 1858. 



4.UNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HER NEPHEWS AND XIECES. 

(Continued from page 72.) 

Josephine* — O, China ! China ! I am so glad we are going to 
China ! I always like to hear about the curious things there. 

Prilly Shall we see the ladies with their tiny feet ? 

Hubert. — I want to see the men playing shuttlecock with their 
•feet. 

George. — And the old men flying kites. 

Lucy. — I should like to go to a plantniop o£ tea-trees, and see 
the whole process of preparing the tea. 

Jofin. — I want to go to a porcelain manufactory, and to see 
how they make the beautiful china that they send to England. 

Hubert, — And I should like to see the places where the 
silk- worm 8 are kept. 

Aunt. — 'We shall have a great deal to do during our visit, I 
think. The empire of China is so large, that it will be only a peep 
here and there that we shall be able to take. In the south it is 
•very hot ; but farther north it is very cold. You have every 
climate in the world in China. The country is full of people ; 
it will be hard for you to imagine what a great number ef 
people there ere in China. If you were to sit by a clock, and if 
all the Chinese were to pass before you, one at a time, and if you 
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were to count one at each tick of the clock, and if you were never 
to leave off counting day or night, it would be twelve years before 
you had counted all the Chinese people. In Canton there is not 
room enough for the people to live on land, so that many lire in 
boats on the water. 

John. — Where do they get food for all these people to eat ? 

Aunt. — There are too many people in China, for there is not 
food enough for them all, and many of the people are half starved* 
They live principally on rice. The poor now and then have a 
little pork or salt fish with their lice : any sort of meat is thought 
good, even a hash of rats and snakes, and a hash of earth-worms, 
and birds' nests are considered quite a delicacy. Cats* and dogs" 
flesh are considered very good. 

iVt//y.-— How can they eat birds 9 nests ? 

Lucy.— .The birds' nests that the Chinese eat are not made of 
moss and hair and wool, like birds 9 nests in England. The nests 
they eat are made of a sort of gum. This gum comes out of the 
bird's mouth, and is shining and transparent. These nests are 
something like jelly. 

George. — What are chop-sticks like, that the Chinese eat with ? 

Aunt.— They are something like a pair of wooden knitting- 
needles. Each person at dinner has a pair of chop-sticks, instead 1 
of a knife and fork ; and the meats are all served up in small 
basins, swimming in broth ; and they cleverly fish-up the floating* 
pieces of meat with their chop-sticks, and pop them into their 
mouth?. The Chinese like nothing cold. They warm all their 
food, even their wine. The most common drink is tea. 

Josephine. — What is the tea-plant like ? 

Aunt. — It is a pretty shrub, and bears blossoms something like 
a white rose. Great care is required to cultivate tea. In the south 
of China it will not grow because of the heat : the northern parts 
of China are too cold for it. The seed is planted in rows, four or 
five feet apart. The plants are not allowed to grow very high, 
that it may be more convenient to gather the leaves from them. 

Lucy. — Do the different kinds of tea grow on different plants ? 

Aunt — No, they grow on the same plant ; but they are gathered 1 
at different times. The black teas are called Souchong, Congou, 
Bohea, and Pekoe. Pekoe is plucked when the leaves are just 
budding, the Souchong later, and so on till the oldest leaves are 
gathered. The meaning of Bohea is "large tea;" Souchong' 
means " small sort." The Chinese do not make tea in the same 
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way that we do. They have no teapot or sugar-basin. They 
put a few tea-leaven in a cup, pour hot water on them, and then 
iwt a cover on the cup till the tea is ready. 

Ciferj*.— Do tell me, Aunt, how the Chinese keep their silk- 
worms, because I want to know how to manage mine. 

^iittt*.— Silk- worms require constant care, as they are easily 
injured. They must be kept very clean* They are fed. with 
leaves, strewn on basket-work. It is the delight of the Chinese 
ladies to feed this curious worm. , None but very quiet people 
jtre fit to take care of them ;. for a. loud noise would injure them» 
It is said that even a loud cry, or the barking of a dog, does 
them mischief And for this reason the small houses in which, 
the silk-worms are nursed are usually in the midst of plantations. 

Prilltf. — I think the Chinese silk- worms ate like you, Aunty, 
because you like to be quiet. 

AunL—lt must be very pleasant to live as the Chinese silk-. 
worms do, in clean, cool, quiet little houses, with ladies to wait 
upon them. When the silk- worms have spun themselves up in 
their cocoons, a part of them are left to turn into moths, a greater 
.part are killed, lest they should spoil the silk by eating ihrough 
the cocoon* The silk is wound off the cacoons as they lie floating 
in water. 

jQsepkiue.—Are the Chinese people like the pictures we see of 
tthem? 

Aunt.— Yes, they are very much like the pictures they draw oa 
*heir boxes of tea, They are rather yellow ; but many of the ladies 
who keep in- doors are rather fair. They have black hair, small dark 
■eyes, broad faces, and flat noses. The men like to be stout: the 
fetter they are, the more they are admired. But the women like to be 
••lender. A Chinese lady wears a loose gown like a China man's ; 
but she may be known by her head-dress, her baby feet, and her 
long nails. Her hair is tied up and decked with artificial flowers ; 
flier feet are not bigger than those of a child five years old, because, 
when she was five, they were cruelly bound up to prevent them 
graving. She suffered much pain all her childhood, and now 
*he trips about as if she were walking on tiptoes ; a little push 
would throw her down. The Chinese are so foolish as to admire 
these small feet, and to call them the " golden lilies." As for her 
tslnger-Baila, they are seldom seen ; for a Chinese lady hides her 
bands in her long sleeves. But the nails on the left hand are 
wcry long, and are like birds* claws* 
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Htiberi. — How nasty ! 

^ftin/. — The gentlemen are proud of having one long nafl or* 
the little finger, to show they do not labour like the poor, for If 
they did, the nail would break; The men in China wear neck- 
laces, and use fans.* 

Prt%. — What foolish people the Chinese are J 

Aunt, — They are not wise people, certainly, though they are 
very clever. 

John. — Yes, the Chinese are clever, for they found out how to- 
rn ake gunpowder, and the use of the compass, before any one eke 
did ; and they found out how to print before we did. 

Lucy. — And those curious ivory balls that they carve, one 
inside the other ; I don't think any Englishman would be able to 
do it. • .* 

AunL — The Chinese are industrious ; they are obliged to work ; 
for if they did not, they would be starved, there are so many or 
them : they are quiet and orderly, for they are afraid of being 
beaten by the great bamboo stick. The mandarins (or rulers of 
towns) often sentence offenders to He upon the ground, and to* 
have thirty strokes of the bamboo. But the wooden collar i» 
worse than the bamboo. I think you will say so when you see 
this picture of a man with a wooden collar on. It is a great piece 




of wood with a hole for a man to put his head through, and two 
smaller holes for' him to put his hands through. The weight of 
the collar is according to the guilt of the man ; for a small offence 
it weighs twenty or thirty pounds ; sometimes it weighs two air 
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three hundredweight. The men in wooden collars are brought 
out of their prisons every morning, and chained to a wall, where 
•everybody passing by can see them. They cannot feed them- 
selves, for they cannot bring their hands to their mouths ; but 
sometimes a son may be seen feeding his father. 

The Emperor of China is worshipped by his people like a god. 
He is called " The Son of Heaven." His sign is the dragon, and 
this is painted on his flags— a fit sign for one who, like Satan, makes 




fiimself a god. The Emperor is alto called "Father of his 
People ; " and to show that he feels like a father, when there is a 
famine or a plague in the land, he shuts himself up in his palace 
to grieve for his people. There is no Emperor in the world who 
has so many subjects as the Emperor of China ; he has six times 
as many as the Emperor of Russia. 

Josephine. — What hundreds and thousands of Missionaries it 
will take to convert all these Heathen Chinese ! 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TEMPLE OF RAM NAD, SOUTH INDIA. 

Cape Comorin is the most southern point of India, separated 
from Ceylon by a narrow strait. The Temple of Ramnad is 
situated among the mountains on this southern coast. The 
country round is very mountainous, as you see in the picture ; 
the climate on these hills is very delightful, cool, and pleasant, 
and there are trees and fruits growing on these hills which do not 
grow in the hot parts of India. The rhododendron with its large 
crimson blossom is very abundant. The whirtle-berry grows to 
the height of forty or fifty feet. The raspberry, gooseberry, 
barberry, and cherries are found here. The wild rose grows into 
a vine, and covers tall trees with its fragrant flowers. The 
varieties of grasses, ferns, and flowers are very numerous. There 
are many streams of good water ; these, finding their way to the 
plains below, form many cascades and waterfalls, which are as 
grand and beautiful as any in the world. But in this country, 
which abounds in beauty, and which a merciful Creator intended 
should be the abode of happiness, there is the curse of idolatry. 
There is the Heathen temple, with its vile images, its wicked 
priests, and the poor deluded worshippers of the idols. The 
people are poor, ignorant, degraded, and miserable. The blessed 
Gospel can raise even these beings from their low estate to Intel* 
figence and comfort. There are Missionaries living here. We 
iiope they will meet with great success. 



MURDER OF A NATIVE TEACHER IN FIJI. 

Mm Malvern, in a letter written last August, says :— 

Is the midst of our rejoicings, we have frequently to mourn in 
jFiji. A few months ago one of our Teachers, named Watson, 
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86 THE CAPTIVES OF LUCXNOW. 

was murdered while on an errand of mercy, while being employed 
as an ambassador of peace. It appears that the people with whom 
he resided, and a Heathen party, had quarrelled : Watson was on 
his way with an offering, to endeavour to put an end to the 
quarrel, and prevent bloodshed. The Heathens in their prowlings- 
feil in with him ; and, although they were told he was the Chris- 
tian Teacher, and besought by a Chief lady, who encircled 
Watson's head in her arms, not to kill him, they persisted in 
dragging him from her, and clubbed him there before Jier eyes. 



THE CAPTIVES OF LUCKNOW. 

A REMARKABLE ILLUSTRATION OF THE PRECIO-USXE9S 
OF GOD'S WORD, AMD THE WONDERFUL WAT TTX 
WHICH HE USES IT. 

Two English ladies were in captivity in Lucknow. For nine 
months they were locked up in one room, constantly threatened 
with death, and hearing the bhds sing, but seeing nothing beyond 
their dark and dingy walls. Their deliverance is almost miraculous. 
They hare preserved a curious relic of their captivity, which is 
most precious to them. 

They were not allowed to have the smallest pieee of paper, or 
books of any kind. The child of Mr. Christian, a fellow prisoner, 
was taken ill, and after the moat urgent and pressing entreaties, 
a native doctor was sent to look at the child. He said he would 
send a pwrya (or powder). Now, see God's providence. The 
powder was sent in a piece torn out at random from a Bible. 
The piece is about three inches square, large print; and the 
verses it contains are, on one side, the 11th, 13th, 13rh, and 14th 
verses of the 51st chapter of Isaiah — 

"Therefore the redeemed of the Lord shall retain, and come 
with singing unto Zion ; and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
head : they shall obtain gladness and joy; and sorrow and mourning 
ahall flee away. 

" I, even J, am he that cotnforteth you : who art thou, that 
thou shouldeat be afraid of a man that shall die, and of the son of 
man which shall be made as grass ; 

" And forgettest the Lord thy Maker, that hath stretched forth 
the heavens, and bid the foundations of the earth; and hast 
feared contnuuuiy every day because of the fury of the oppressor, 
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as if he were ready to destroy ? and where is the fury of the 
oppressor? 

<c The captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed, and that 
he should not die in the pit, nor that bis bread should fail." 

On the other side of the fragment were the 22d and 23d verse* 
of the same chapter— 

" Thus saith thy Lord the Lord, and thy God that pleadeth the 
cause of his people, Behold I have taken out of thine hand the cup 
of trembling, even the dregs of the cup of my fury ; thou shaft no 
more drink it again : 

<- But I will put it into the hand of them that afflict thee ; which 
have said to thy soul, Bow down, that we may go over : and thou 
hast laid thy body as the ground, and as the street, to them that 
went over." 

You will see how wonderfully appropriate they were. This 
was their Bible ever after, which they read over and over again ; 
and now they have treasured it up carefully as the most precious 
thing they possess. Truly God's ways are astonishing. If anyone 
had tried to select from the whole Bible passages more directly 
suited to the circumstances, they could not have been found. 

Thus marvellously did the written Voice of God reach the 
captives of Lucknow. 



CHRISTIANS IN BURMAH. 

The Karens live in Burmah. They are the tribes that inhabit 
the hills in that country. The very name borne by this people,. 
Karens, or " wild men," shows the savage state in which they 
were found by the first Missionaries to that country. Dr. Judson, 
and other American Missionaries, were the first to carry the 
Gospel to this wild people; and mightily has the word of God 
prevailed among these wild Karens. In April, 1827, Dr. Judson 
mentions that one Karen was a hopeful inquirer. Two years 
ago, 1856, it was said there were fifty thousand Karens under 
Christian instruction. Mrs. Mason, wife of Dr. Mason, Mission- 
ary in Burmah, is commencing a boarding-school for Karen girls. 
She intends to build a house large enough for one hundred girls 
to live in. The land has been given her by the Government, 
i 2 
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The Karens have cleared the land, and are helping to build the 
house. When it is finished, Mrs. Mason is going to give it all to 
the people; land, buildings, furniture, books, everything is to be 
theirs, and they are to maintain the children at school. The 
Christian Chiefs of the different tribes are to support the school. 
More than a hundred have written to Mrs. Mason, promising to 
do so. This is one of their letters :— 

EPISTLE OF THE TUWADUITES. 

Blessings be upon the Teacheress for ever ! 

The plan of the Teacheress to erect a large building for us, and 
to educate our daughters, pleases us exceedingly, and we send 
fifteen rupees to assist the Teacheress in providing for them. 

We send two girls to study. 

Therefore, all ye churches, wherever located, pray for us. 
Pray that our devices and plans may be blessed, and may con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of the kingdom of God. 

We send this salutation In few words on ink and paper, in the 
name of God. 

Perhaps you would like to know what the people did towards 
helping to build the school last year (1857). They cleared all 
the land, and sent 430 rupees, (£47,) 1 elephant, 1 pony, 3 goats, 
4 pigs, 170 fowls, 55 mats, 15 baskets, 12 axes, 1 boat, 500 
large bamboos, 2,200 small ditto. 

Though there are so many of the Karens Christians, there are 
still a large number who are wild and wicked. This you will 
see by a letter which a native Karen Missionary has written to 
Mrs. Mason :— 

LETTER OF SAN WE KH A, KAREN MISSIONARY. 

Grace from God the Father, whose love cannot decrease, to 
the Teacheress. 

I will now tell you a little concerning my coming to this 
country. The people here were very wicked, quarrelsome, and 
kidnappers ; but, through the mercy of God, since my coming 
they have been able to restrain themselves a little. 

When I first thought of coming, my associates said, " Go not, 
they are a quarrelsome people, the chief of murderers. If yon 
go, they will do with you as they do with others, sell you into 
slavery/' But I wished to come, and said to some, " Come with 
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me, I pray you ; " but not one would accompany me. On the 
contrary^ they urged me very hard not to go myself. So I 
started ' alone ; but on reaching a neighbouring village, the 
Teacher there agreed to accompany me, and we two ca.ne on 
together. When we arrived, it was dark, and they made no 
arrangements for us whatever. 

The time for evening worship having arrived, I took out ray 
hymn-book, and read a hymn, which we sang. Then they reviled 
us, and treated us just as the people treated the Lord Jesus, when 
He was upon earth, anciently. I asked, " Why do you make 
sport and revile?'* They answered, "You make sport your- 
«elf." I begged them not to talk thus, but to repent of their sins. 
I said to them, " If you do not call to mind the Lord your God, 
who gave you the power of thought, your sin will be very great. 
In the beginning," I told them, " God made a man arid a woman, 
and they transgressed His commands. Then God was angry with 
them, and this God, whom we see not, has condemned us to the 
present time ; therefore, repent, and believe the truth." So far 
as I was able, Teacheress, I talked thus with my brethren. 

I have said the people were very wicked* I will give you ati 
instance. Awas had an infant born alive, but she died; and 
then the women and the father said, " Go, bury the child with 
the mother in the grave-yard." I replied, " Not so ; although 
the child is small, and the mother is dead, yet wash it properly, 
and take care of it ; do not bury the living with the dead." Then 
they grew angry, and asked, " If we do take care of it, what can 
come of it ? " But finally they promised to do as I said, and to 
save the infant. All agreed solemnly to this, the father and the 
female relatives ; but, instead of obeying, they took the child in 
the morning, and went and buried the mother, throwing the living 
babe on its dead mother's bosom, and left the grave, while the 
child was heard crying under the ground ! 

In the evening, 1 heard the women whispering to one another, 
"Is the child dead ? " Then I knew what they had done ; but 
it was dark, and I could do nothing until daylight. As soon ns 
dawn apneareo', I went with, a spade to" the grave, intending, if | 
could hear any noise, td dig up the child ; but although I put ray 
ear to the earth, I could hear nothing more. Are such acts to be 
allowed? 

Teacheress, mothers, please tell me, for I know not what to do. 

San we KH*. 
i 3 
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I hear a sweet voice singing clear, All is well, 
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all is well! It is my Fa-tlier's voice I hear, 
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All is well, all is well ! When-e'er I walk that 










voice is heard, It is my God, my Father's word, Fear 
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This music, by Mr. Kingsbury, organist of Liverpool-road 
chapel, Islington, is kindly presented by him to the readers of 
the Juvenile Offering. 
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not, but trust, I am the Lord, All is well, all is well ! 
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In happj days I love to sing, 

All is well! 
'Midst sounding songs I spread the wing, 

AU is well! 
I burst from out my prison bars, 
Nor Satan's hate my transport mars, 
I soar and sing beyond the stars, 

All is well! 
But then, when darker days come on, 

All is well! 
I mourn that I am far from home, 

All is well! 
Then, like a dove far from her nest, 
I mourn to be for ever blest ; 
1 know there is a land of rest, 

All is well! 
Clouds cannot long obscure my sight, 

All is well ! 
I know there is a land of light, 

AU is well ! 
From strength to strength, from day to day, 
I tread along the world's highway, 
Or often stop to sing or say, 

AU is well! 

In, morning hours serene and bright, 

All is well ! 
In evening hour or darkening night, 

AUisweU! 
And when to Jordan's side I come, 
'Midst chilling waves and raging foam, 
O, let me sing as I go home, 

AU is well! 
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NEW ISLAND IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

The last voyage the "John Wesley*' made from Sydney, the 
'feniMl that an island had appeared in toe sea that was not there 
'when she made that voyage the time before. The new island is 
near to Habai : it has been thrown up by volcanic action, and 
cow presents a surface in some places sixty feet high. This is 
what the Captain says about it :— 

. Thuhsdat, August 6th. — At noon this day passed an island 
-which has appeared above the surface of the sea within the last 
'■lew months; the whole land, which is about sixty feet high, 
emitting volumes of fire, smoke, and steam. Its latitude is 19° 
'45' S., and longitude 175° 8' W. 

August 19th At eleven in the morning got under weigh, and 

'proceeded through the reefs for Tongatabn. At half-past two in 
the afternoon passed a small rocky islet that must have been 
thrown above the surface of the sea by volcanic action, it never 
having been seen before this voyage, either by myself or any of 
the Missionaries on board ; I and the Rev. John Thomas and 
the Rev. Richard Amos having sailed in this neighbourhood 
Wore. At six got out clear of the reefs to aea. 

Thursday, August 27th. — At half-past one in the afternoon. 

We are now five miles south-south-west from the volcanic island 

we discovered on the 6th of this month. At half-past four pasted 

within a mile of the north-west end of the island ; found it on 

" fire all over. 



.AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HER NEPHEWS AMD NIECES. 

(Continued from page 84.) 

AiitU, — Wherever there is Heathenism, there is cruelty. This 
is true of China, as well as of every other Heathen country. 
Although the Chinese are so clever and civilised, they are aa 
vcruel as many nations that are more savage. They throw their 
babies into the streets, and let them die there t it is a common 
thing to stumble over the dead bodies of babies in the streets. 

Prtihj. — I am glad our baby H not in China. 

Juut. — Your baby would be quite safe because he is a boy ; 
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it is the poor little baby-girls that they throw away, because they 
say a girl is not worth bringing up. There are thousands of 
babies killed every year in China. 

Josephine.— Foot little things ! But they get safe to heaven, 
that's a comfort. 

Hubert, — Are there any Missionaries in China to teach them 
not to be so cruel ? 

Aunt. — There are Missionaries belonging to several Societies, 
and an English Bishop. There are four Wesleyan Missionaries. 
This is not many for a country like China. The attempts to 
introduce Christianity into China have not met with great sue* 
cess. But the time will come, we are certain, when the Chinese 
will be converted from idolatry to Christianity. 

Lucy.— The Chinese are kind to their parents, are they not ? 

Aunt.— In general the sons treat their parents with great 
respect. They often keep their father's coffin in the house for 
three months, and have very grand funerals for them. The 
Chinese have an idea that, after a man is dead, the house must 
be cleansed from ghosts ; so, to save themselves this trouble, poor 
people often cast their 
dying relations out of 
their hovels into the 
streets to die. 

Georges-Do the Chi* 
nese build temples to wor- 
ship in ? 

^tm*.— China is full of 
idols and temples. The 
larger temples have gene- 
rally a low row of build- 
ings, with court-yards, a 
large hall, an idol on an 
altar, a wall besmeared 
with paintings, and a roof 
covered with ugly repre- 
sentations of griffins and 
dragons. 

Here is a picture of 
one of these pagodas, or 
temples. It is the famous 
China tower of Nankin. 
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ft is made of China brick*, and contains nine rooms, one over tbe 
•other. It is two hundred feci high. It is a temple of Budhu, 
and full of his images. 

It is not uncommon for the Chi- 
nese to treat their deities with great 
indignity. If they do not answer 
their prayers, they will pull down 
HBO idols from their pedestals, beat 
them, drag them by their necks 
through the streets, calling them 
oames, and telling them they have 
"no notion of painting and gilding 
them, of building them temples and 
"feeding them, for nothing. 
. Johiu— The worst thing in going 
-to China is, that you have the lan- 
guage to learn : it must be so very 
difficult. 

Aunt— -There is no other lan- 
guage at all like the Chinese. In- 
stead of having letters to spell 
words, they have a picture for each 
*word. I caH it a picture ; but it is 
v more like a figure than a picture. 
The Chinese use brushes for writ- 
ing instead *of pens; and they rub 
«akes of ink. on a little marble dish, 
first dipping them in a little water, 
as we dip cakes of paint Chinese 
is read beginning at the right hand 
of the page, and proceeding down 
the columns. I dare say you 
•would lilfe to see the way in which 
the Chinese form their numbers or 
tigurest' I will show you some. 

This vlli do far your first lesson in Chinese, John ; but I hope 
^*S» jwl try to talk Chinese, you will do better than some of 
*tfc» CMsttse do when they try to talk English. 

Some of the Chinese in Canton talk Such English as this : 
••"How you do? I like wery much do little pMgeon (business) 
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What thing you wantshec ? " 
What for? Suppose ©ue 



some other words in 



with you. 

watches. 

walkee." 

Here are 
Chinese. 

A Chinaman once said to a Mis- 
sionary, " How is it that the English 
can learn to speak our language, 
while we cannot learn their lan- 
guage?" "0," said another China- 
man, " I'll tell you how it is. We 
Chinese hare all thick tongues, 
whereas the tongues of foreigners 
are thin and pliable." "But what 
makes the tongues of the English 
so flexible ? " said the other. " You 
see," he said, "there is a cord 
under the tongue which prevents its 
free action ; now, foreigners always 
cut this cord while their children are 
very small t this makes their tongues 
thin and limber; and the conse- 
quence is, foreigners do not fear 
any language." The Chinese thought 
this was a very good reason, and 
wondered they had never thought of 
it before. 

I think we must not stay any 
longer among the Chinese, although 
we have seen and heard so little 
about them. We have a great way 
to go, and a great many countries 
to visit, before we shall finish our 
voyage. 

Hubert, — Where will you take us 
next, Aunty ? 

Awit,—To Australia. 



" Chinaman wear two 
make sick, the other* 
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tok 



hin,. 

God 



Jin, 

Man. 



T'hiin, 
Heaven. 



Te, 

Earth, 



TeYoh, 
Hell. 



Kwong Tong^ 
Canton, 



Pih, 
White.. 



Hib, 

Black.. 



{To be continued.) 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM FIJI. 

The Rev. Junes H. T. Royce, Missionary in Fiji, gives the 
following account of his first visit to the out-stations in his 
Circuit, September 4th, 1857 : — 

I have taken a cruise to the islands of this Circuit as far as 
Nandronga, where they have not seen a Missionary for six years. 
The whole district, which is extensive, teems with human beings, 
who are sunk in datkness and ignorance, which alone the light 
and power of the Gospel can remove. In this district I suppose 
there are from 10,000 to 15,000 souls Heathen, and in their wars 
ferocious cannibals. On the day that we anchored I visited the 
Chiefs; who were assembled in the town. When I entered the 
house they reminded me of a den of wild beasts; but they 
Hstened, and, upon the whole, were tolerably respectful I did 
not fail to tell diem my mind in plain language, which they said 
was true.. They intimated that the time was coming when they 
should lotUy that now they were watching things ; they wished 
that the matter should be quite clear to them, that they might all 
loiuKt once, and do it vakaturanga, t. *., like great men. Before 
I left them, they asked me for a good Teacher, and promised the 
most eligible piece of land in the place for a station, if a Mission- 
ary would go and live with them. 

At some of the islands that I visited there was much to cheer 
and gladden my heart; at one island especially, Benga, there is a 
good work- At this one place I married thirty-nine couples, and 
baptized one hundred and eighty-three. There are, perhaps, one 
thousand inhabitants upon this island, all Christian, and one half 
of them can read. 
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SOLOMON RAMASI. 

c< There is therefore now no condemnation to them which ere 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, hut after the 
Spirit." (Romans viii. 1.) 

Solomon Ramasi is a native of the island of Koro, one of 
the central islands of the Fijian group. His father Was a Chief* 
and his brother is at present the reigning Chief of Solomon's 
I native town. For the first ten years of Solomon's life, the Gos- 
pel bad never been heard in Fiji. A few white men were in 
^ Fiji ; but they had not come to proclaim the tidings of peace and 
^ love. Instead of the Bible, they brought the musket; and, 
\ armed with this, had led the warriors of the tribes to scenes of 
\ bloodshed and death. Solomon was taught to regard birds, 
\ trees, animals, stones, and other created objects, as his gods. In 
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Y his youth he was never corrected for doing wrong : he received no 
\ instruction to do that which was good and right ; but was trained 
A to commit evil, and that continually. 

\ CHRISTIANITY TAKKK TO KOAO. 

* The way Christianity was brought into the island of Koro 

was this: Some of Solomon's countrymen paid a visit to the 
island of Vewa, where a Missionary was living. While there 
they became Christians, and, returning to Koro, persuaded some 
of their wives and children and a few friends to follow their 
example. The number of this little Christian band was about 
twenty ; but they had no Missionary with them, and no Teacher. 
They wished to pray to the God whom they regarded as the one 
true and living God; but they knew not how to pray. They 
desired to be able to read the sacred book, which the Christians 
of Vewa read ; but they had no books, and no one to teach them 
to read. 
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The sacred day returned every week ; but they had no religions 
services to enliven it : all that they did was to rest from their j 
work on that day. I 

A CHRISTIAN TEACHER GOES TO KORO. 

They sent to Vewa to ask that books and a Teacher might 
be sent to them, and a converted native was found willing to go. | 
His name was Abraham, and Solomon says that it is not ten 
years since he went. But these ten years have been long enough 
for the overthrow of idolatry in Koro, and the twenty Christians 
that Abraham found when he first went there have increased in 
number to two thousand six hundred ; and yet Koro has never 
been the residence, of a Missionary. Abraham the Teacher 
taught the Christian flock to pray and to read the word of God, 
and on the Sabbath preached to them the truths of the Gospel. 

RAMA8I DOES NOT WANT TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 

He frequently visited Ramasi and his Heathen relatives, and 
tried to persuade them to give up Heathenism. But Ramasi was 
unwilling' to do this. He did not like this new religion, it 
taught him to do many things which he was unwilling to do, he 
could not understand its doctrines. This new religion taught 
that God the offended gave his Son to die and suffer in the stead 
of man who had been offending ; and this was a thought that bad 
never entered the Fijian's mind. 

Their Heathen religion taught them to revenge injuries, insteal 
of pardoning them. This new religion forbade cannibalism ; and 
that was regarded as pleasing to the gods of Fiji. 

The new religion taught that to strangle the widow in honour 
of the dead husband made God angry, and that it was very 
wicked for a mother to suffocate her babe, or the son to 
strangle his mother. 

And then there was the startling strange doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead. How could the dead live again ? 
How could the bodies that had been cooked and eaten, those 
very bodies, be made to live again ? It was too strange to be 
true. 

Solomon, with many others, thought that this white man's 
religion might continue for a time, while it was new, but would 
then pass away. But as he became further instructed in the 
•religion of Jesus, and saw how good and holy those people were 
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who had become Christians, his unbelief was shaken, and he fell 
that Christianity must be true. 

SOLOMON BEGINS TO WORSHIP GOD. 

And now he resolved to be a Christian himself, and be joined the 
little band of his countrymen who already worshipped Jehovah. 
Then he began to learn to read, and he was soon able to read the 
Bible for himself. As he read the truths of the Gospel, convic- 
tion of sin and danger was fastened upon his heart, and he felt 
that the salvation of his soul should indeed become the great 
object of his pursuit. One memorable evening he was laying 
reading near his tribute, or sleeping- house, and he read those 
words : " Enter ye in at the strait gate s for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat : because strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it." (Matt. vii. 13, 14.) These words were as the arrow of the 
Ivord ; they, as he himself says, " pierced my heart. I felt that 
I was a lost, undone sinner, that I was in the broad way ; and 
I cried to God that I might find that narrow path which leadeth to 
eternal life. I pleaded with God for pardon, I wept over my sins 
in his sight, t looked with faith on Jesus's atoning sacrifice ; and 
then God spoke peace to my soul, and that night 1 rejoiced in 
his pardoning love.'* 

And now bis heart was warmed with love to his countrymen. 
He yearned for their salvation, and he wanted to tell them of that 
mercy which he himself had found. Tn order that he might 
learn more about Christianity, and be better able to teach his 
countrymen, he went and lived with the Rev. Joseph Waterhouse 
for nearly three years. 

HE BECOMES A TEACHER. 

At the end of this time Solomon was appointed to take care 
of a town which had lately lotued, (become Christian). God was 
pleased to own his labours, and one Sabbath, whilst Solomon 
was preaching, the Spirit of God was poured out upon the con- 
gregation, and the chapel resounded with the sobs, and sighs, and 
waitings of broken and contrite hearts. This was the dawning 
of a Day of Pentecost, and the commencement of a revival in 
which about fifty persons sought the Lord. 

k 2 
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THE VOYAGE TO SYDNEY. 

At the commencement of the present year Solomon embarked 
on board H.A1.S. "Herald," to accompany the Rev. Samuel 
Waterhouse to Australia, and to assist in nursing the little 
motherless babe of Mr. Waterhouse. The vastness of the ocean 
was something incomprehensible. Day after day they traversed 
the wide waste of waters, and still no land was visible ; Solomon 
feared the navigators were astray. One day one of the officers 
told him at what hour they would sight Lord Howe's Island, 
and as the appointed hour drew near he took his station at the 
bows of the vessel, and when, in accordance with the intimation 
given, the land appeared, he exclaimed that those who could so 
unerringly guide the vessel were more like gods than men. 
When we had not been many days at sea, he round his views of 
the size of the world were wrong, and said, " I find the world i» 
bigger than I thought it was." 

WONDERS OF THE NEW WOBXB*. 

On arriving at Sydney he moved about like one in a dream. 
The activity and industry, and, above all, t^e energy, of 
the white man's land, were a fruitful source of wonder- 
ment. He would stand for hours at the railway terminus, 
watching the trains, which he called " the great cante crawling 
along the ground" He wandered through the city to find out 
the houses where the calico, of which he saw so much in the 
shops, was manufactured. 

He embarked, with his companions, in a screw steamer, for 
Hobart-Town. He could not understand how the vessel was 
propelled. At Sydney he had seen paddle steamers, and under- 
stood that the revolution of the paddles would move the vessel. 
But here were no paddles. He went to one side and looked over, 
and then to the other ; but no paddle was there. He looked over 
the bows, and over the stern; but still he could find no paddles. 
He went below, and there were the mighty engines throbbing and 
pulsating ; but there were no paddles there ; and, quite bewildered, 
he sought out Mr. Waterhouse, and solicited explanation. 

At Hobart-Town, where he remained several months, many 
hours of every day were spent in secret prayer, and in the study 
of the word of God. When asked whether he pined for his native 
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land, he replied, ft How can I pine for my native land when I 
have mv Bible and mv God ? " 

One day a snow-itorm commenced. Solomon was delighted ; 
he thought it wot a flock 0/ little white bird* flying about. The 
hail fell $— *sur*le uaese were stones. £U gathered jome up, put 
them in We month, ami found mat they were fpesen ereten 

¥<V Mid Solomon, « when will .wooden cease? The whit* 
man eetme to have the power of a godi water and Hght aeom ta 
come hy hie mere bidding. A little tan is tamed, and «rajet 
flower another tap ie turned, and something which 'yon cannot 
see, but only smell, springs up, and when you apply a dame** 
the gas bums 1 " 

When passing through Victoria, en his way to South Australia, 
he had an opportunity of riding in a .railway carriage. He said, 
" It is like sitting on the back of a tyrd when it is flying." The 
speed alarmed him. The train passed under a bridge, and there 
was a sudden darkness— his terror increased. Afterwards he 
said, " I thought the heavens were railing, that I and the train 
were,to l*e crnajied, and tfiat,tfre.end of a# *hjngs was at fcend." 
When asked what Jie thought of ^Melbourne, lie answered, " I 
cannot tell— I cannot get to the end of it.** 

When in South Australia, he was ashed, "What jrerse of the 
Bible do you love the most? Jf your Bible were taken from 
you, and but one verse left, what should that one verse be?" 
He thought the question over for a lew moments, and then 
replied with deep seriousness, * If my Bible were taken from 
me, and but one verse left, I should wish that one verse to be 
those gracious words which say, <Th*m is .THSBxronx vow 

HO CONDEMNATION TO THEM WHICH A*E IV GHftlST 

Jesus, who walk vow Arna the flesh, BtiT after 

TBI SPI*!*.*** 

If Solomon is spared to return to his native land, he will have 
much to tell bis countrymen of what he has seen in she land of 
the white man, who first sent the Gospel of salvadon to cannibal 
Fiji. 

* * " > t i ! >■ 

GOOP 1*EWS FflOJI BAHBAQP3& 

Oua young friends, and especially the Sunday-school children, 
will be glad to see the following extract ftom a letter that has 
been kindly sent by Mr. Hard for them to read. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER .FROM A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

TEACHER, JAME8 STREET, BARBADOE8, TO THE 

REV. HEKRY HURD. 

*l enow it will comfort - you to hear of our prosperity in 
Zion. On Sunday, yesterday week, there was a deep influence of 
the Spirit felt by a number of the Sunday-school children. The 
Superintendent immediately convened a special prayer-meeting, 
and at -the close of our devotional exercises, « little after six 
o'clock, p.m., ien bogs and three girls gave a clear account of 
themselves, that they were added to the family and household of 
our heavenly Father ; and I rejoice to tell you, through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, that our eldest daughter Cassey has been 
brought into the fold, and gives evidence of the new birth. 
« What hath the Lord wrought J " 
July 12th, 1856. 



AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROTJND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HER NEPHEWS AND NIECES* 

\ {Continued from page 95.) 

, John, — I am sorry we are going away from this part of the 
world, .Aunty: are there no more Missionaries in Asia? Look 
at aU this, country to the north of China, hundreds and thousands 
of miles s are there no Missionaries living there that we could go 
and see ? 
* Au*i.--No, there are no Wesleyan Missionaries there. 

John. — Well, then, I think if you would call'at .some of these 
islands that are all scattered about in the Indian Ocean, this great 
island of Borneo, I think we should find some there* 
i_<4«m*.— Yes; we should find some Church Missionaries there, 
and many nice stories I could tell you about their Missions ; .but 
if I were to stay to tell you about the Missionaries of other 
Societies, it would take too much time, and we should not get on 
with our voyage quickly enough. But' why don't you want to go 
tp Australia, which is the next place we are going to visit ? 
l t t/oftn,— -Because the towns there are so much like England, and 
so many of the people .are English) and, their houses are like Eng« 
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Hah houses* and their chapelt like English chapels, and living 
there is so much like living in England. I like to go to placet, 
where everything it strange and foreign* 

Lucy. — Well, the country it strange and foreign enough, if the 
people are not Don't you remember that piece of poetry we read 
called the Ijand of Contradictions, which gives a description of t 
of the curious plants and animals in Australia ? 

Josephine. — I remember some o# those lines. 

" There parrots walk upon the ground, 
And grass upon the trees is found. 
There pears you'll scarce with hatchet cut, 
Stones are outside the cherries put. 
There quadrupeds go on two feet, 
And yet few quadrupeds so fleet." 

Hubert. — That's the kangaroo. 

AunL — Look, Prilly, hew w a pic- 
ture of kangaroos. Their front lega 
are so very short, they are of no use to 
them in walking; but they have large 
strong tails, which are of great use to 
them as they spring along on their hind 
feeu 

Prilltf. — What curious animals they 
are I Look at that funny little fcan- 
garoopeeping out of its mother's pouch. 

Hubert Well, I should like to see 

all these strange things, and to hear 
something, about the natives of the land; 
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then ought to be a gnat many in inch a large country ag 
Australia ia, 

Aunt.—Do you know when Australia wu tot visited ? 

&fr#*-~AiwtraUg wee tot discovered by Captain Cook, and 
ha saw a place there that ha called Botany-Bay ; and then the 
English people thought that would be a good place to tend 
convicta to* 

i>rtf/jr— What are convict* ? 

Hubert. — They are thieves, that ought to be kept in prison ; 
but, at we did not want to keep £he thieves in England, we 
thought it would be a very good plan to send them to Botany- 
Bay. 

Aunt. — Yes, but a great many people besides the thieves 
went to Australia when they heard what a fine country it 
was. Many people thought they should like to go there to 
live and have farms; and these were called settlers. When the 
English tot went there, they drove away the natives from any 
part in which they wished to settle* If the poor natives resisted, 
they killed them. They used to hunt them with dogs, and shoot 
them down like wild beasts. Sometimes the poor natives who 
had been driven away from their homes were nearly starved, and 
would go back to the settlers' houses at night to try and find 
something to eat. When the settlers found this, they put 
arsenic in bread, and put it for the poor natives to take ; and 
they poisoned them like rats. Each native tribe had its own 
hunting-grounds, so that when one tribe of natives was driven off 
its own ground by the English, they were obliged to go on the 
grounds of another tribe. This caused war among them, and a 
great many were killed in the continual fights there were* 

George. — Are the natives very fierce and cruel? 

AunU—Thty are very cruel to their wives; their women are 
the most ill-treated creatures in the world. The men beat them 
on their heads whenever they please. The miserable gim (for 
that is the name for a wife or woman) are not beaten only ; they 
are hatf starved, for their husbands will give them no food, and 
they— foot things {--cannot fish, or hunt, or shoot ; they have 
nothing hut the roots they dig up, and the grubs, and Htards, and 
snakes they find on the ground* Yet {be woman, week as she is, 
carries all the jaaggage ; not only the babe slung upon her back, 
but the bag of food, and even her husband* gum and pipe, while 
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the man stalks along in his pride ; for he considers his wife as 
his beast of burden. Such is the hard lot of a native woman 
while she lives ; and when she dies her body is perched in a tree, 
and is not worth the trouble of burying. They have no certain 
dwelling-places, but make a shelter of a few reeds or branches of 
trees, or sometimes they live in the hollow trunk of a tree. 




George* — Do the savages of Australia worship any gods ? 

Aunt.~No\ they have neither god nor king: there are no 
idols in the wilds of Australia. These savages live like the 
beasts that perish. They delight only in eating and drinking, 
hunting and dancing. Though they have no goa\ yet they have 
a deviiy whom they call Yahoo, or debbil-debbil. Of him they 
are always afraid; for they fancy he goes about devouring 
children. When anyone dies, they say Yakoo took him. How 
different from those happy Christians who can say of their dead, 
God took them ! 

Josephine. — I think people who do not know God, but only 
the devil, must be very wicked. 

Aunt.— Yes, these savages show themselves to be children of 
the devil by their actions. They kill many of their babes, that 
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they may not have the trouble of nursing them. Old people also 
they kill, and laugh at the idea of making them tumble down. 
They make the skulls of their friends into drinking-cups, and 
they will even eat a little piece of the dead bodies of their friends, 
just as a mark of love. 

George. — What are the 
people like ? 

Aunt. — Here is a pic- 
ture of a man just going 
to throw his spear. They 
are generally ugly, with 
flat noses and wide mouths; 
but iheir teeth are white, 
and their hair is long, 
glossy, and curly. They 
adorn their tresses with 
teeth, and feathers, and 
dogs* tails, and they rub 
over their whole body fish- 
oil and fat. You may 
imagine, therefore, how 
unpleasant it must be for 
anyone to come near them. 
Hubert. — They are not 

suppose. 

some of them would *be good, 

Missionaries gone there to 

teach the people ? 

Aunt Yes ; Missionaries have been amongst them, and tried 

to teach them : but it is a very difficult matter for the Mission- 
aries to get the natives to live for any time in one place, they 
are so fond of roaming in the woods, and get tired of living in a 
house. The Missionaries have tried to teach the children, and 
have got schools for them, and tried to get them to remain 
with them; but their friends would come and persuade them to 
run away. The Missionaries clothed the children when they 
were in the school ; but they would throw off their clothes, and 
.xun away into the woods. At the girls* school at the Swan 
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River, which was kept by Mrs. Smithies, some of these children 
were taught to know and love God. The account published in 
the " Jujrenile Offering *• a few years ago of one of these girls 
will show you how even a little savage Australian girl can 
live trusting in God for power to live to Him while on earth, 
and die rejoicing in a sense of his favour. Some of these 
poor Blacks are very faithful and affectionate; indeed, they are 
generally very harmless, unless provoked by ill-treatment. They 
are willing to make themselves useful, by reaping corn and 
washing sheep; and a little reward satisfies them, such as a 
blanket or an old coat. It is wise never to give a dinner to a 
Black till his work is done ; for he always eats so much that he 
can work no more that day. 

Hubert — Mr. Leigh was the first Missionary that went to 
Australia. I have been reading about him. First he went to 
Sydney, and a great many adventures he had in travelling about 
the country. Sometimes he lost his way in the woods, and was 
almost starved : once he was nearly being shot for a thief. But 
he did not mind this : he went about the country preaching to 
the settlers, and farmers, and the people in Sydney ; and though 
when he went there first there were only thirteen Methodists, 
they soon increased very fast. 

Aunt. — The tens of thousands of people that have gone from 
England to Australia the last few years have made a vast difference. 
Seventy years ago the whole continent of Australia was looked upon 
as only a place fit for thieves to be punished in. Now it is a 
flourishing country, with large towns, crowded with people, and 
a great trade. Besides the English who have gone there, there 
are numbers of Germans and a great many Chinese. The Wes- 
leyans are increasing : instead of the little band that there was 
in Mr. Leigh's time, there is a large Society, and they now have 
their own Conference, and manage all their own affairs ; besides 
which, they have the care of the Missions in Ne ^-Zealand, the 
Friendly Islands, and Fiji. 

John. — I hope they will take good care of them, and I hope 
we shall soon go and see. 

Aunt, — We will go next to New-Zealand. 

(To be continued*) 
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DID HE DIE FOR ME? 

Our young readers know that Christ died for them, and for 
their brothers and sisters ; but many do not know this. Here is 
a story of a man in Africa who had not known it ; and you wilt 
see how interested he was when he first heard of it. A native 
Catechist at Cape Palmas was labouring on the Cavalla river. A 
man from the Pank country, about two hundred miles in the 
interior, visited the town where he was, and heard him preach. 
Soon after, be called on him and said, " I want to hear you talk. 
I want you to talk about those things you were talking about a 
little while ago." " But," said the Catechist, " you would not 
understand me if I were to tell you of them." " O yes," he 
replied ; " let me hear them before I go back to my country.* 1 
The Catechist then explained to him the plan of salvation, telling 
him how Christ suffered and died for sinners. When he had 
finished, the man, who all the time had been listening with close 
attention, said, in a very earnest manner, " Do you think he died 
for me ? " The Catechist answered, " Yes, he died for you,* 1 
" Do you think he died for my brother ? '» " Yes." " Do you 
think he died for my people?" "Yes, he died for all." 
" Well," said the man, " I go tell my people about it, — will you 
not go with me ? " The Catechist promised him that he would 
try to visit his people some time, and tell them this good news. 

Youth's Dayspring. 



SHEEP WITHOUT SHEPHERDS. 

There are two hundred millions of Hindus still without a 
knowledge of " Christ, and him crucified." 

Rev. Joseph Little, 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BRIDGART, 

My dear young friends in England, who read the " Juvenile 
Offering," and take an interest in Missions, would, I dare say, 
like to know something about the girls (hey see in the adjoining 
picture, who form only a very small part of our school at 
Batmrat, on the river Gambia. I take an interest in these little 
Africans, and have a love for them more than I can express. 
The thought of each having an immortal soul is motive sufficient 
for me to love them, and try to give them instruction on subjects 
which concern their eternal welfare * but their kind attentions to 
me ever since I set my feet on Africa's sunny land have also 
wound them very closely around my heart. It delights me to see 
them enter the door of the Mission-house, and to hear their polite 
'< Good morning, ma'am,'* when they come with a sweet smile on 
their pretty black faces for the instructions I am able to give 



I tUak meet of you know that this place is inhabited 
principally by liberated Africans, who have been taken from the 
slave-snipe captured by our most gracious Queen's war-vessels on 
the Atlantic, and brought here, where they live In freedom tinder 
our Government and laws. The parents of most of the girls seen 
in the picture were once slaves. Most of them are now living not 
only in the enjoyment of temporal freedom, bnt are happy in the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes his people free. Having found 
out the advantages of religion and education, they gladly send 
their children to our school, where we teach them te read, write, 
do accounts, sew, and, above all, try to- teach them to love their 
Saviour. 

They are of many different nations, each having a language of 
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their own; but we teach them all in Englieh, as it would be 
impossible to teach in all their different languages. You will see 
two of the girls, to my right hand in the picture, without head- 
dresses. They are of the Jaloof nation. The Jaloof people 
Inhabit a large tract of country to the north of the Gambia, and 
are Mohammedan*. Many of them have come to live fa* 
Bathurst. At first they would not let their children come to our 
school, nor would they have anything to do with Christianity ; 
but, after a time, some of them began to come to our chapel, and, 
having karat something of our language, understood what was 
said; and now they have become Christians, and joined our 
Society. Their children are, of course, sent to school, and many 
of their country-people have also been induced to send their 
children* You would be very much amused if you were to hear 
the blunders we sometimes make when I am trying to teach these 
Jaloof girls. I do not understand their language, and they do 
not yet fully understand English ; so that I have often to get 
some of the other girls, who speak both languages, to interpret 
forme. 

The little black girls here have not the advantages which my 
young English friends have in happy old England ; but they are 
very attentive to the instructions given them, and some of them 
are very clever. A good many of the older girls— some of whom 
you see in the picture— have begun to meet in class, and I hope 
have set out in earnest in the way to heaven. 

You would be delighted if you could see our school-children 
arranged in the gaUery of the chapel on Sabbath days, all clean 
and neatly dressed, to the number of about three hundred boys 
and girls* and to hear them sing. We sing the same hymns and 
tunes aa you do in England. Many of them have very fine 
voices, and I think there is nothing the Africans love more than 
music I assure you I have never heard better singing in 
England than we have in our chapel here in Africa. 

I hope my young friends in England will not forget to pray for 
their little black sisters in Africa, and will try to do all they can - 
in helping to send out Missionaries to this Heathen country, 
where there are millions who have never heard of Jesus. 

August tUt, 1858, Isabella BridgarL 

Bathunt, River Gambia, West Africa. 
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AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY 7 VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 

ACCOMPANIED IT SOME OF HER NEPHEWS AND NIECES. 

{Continued from page 84.) 

— Prilly. — Now we are all 
-_ iz. £oing to New-Zealand. 

~ John. — Shall we go in the 
"John Wesley?^ 

A ant. — No, we are too late 
for the « John Wesley:" She 
leaves Sydney eaTly in the year 
to take stores of food and cloth- 
ing to the Missionaries in the 
South Seas. Ic would hate 
been very pleasant to have taken 
a voyage in her, and the* we 
should have seen how glad the 
Missionaries are when she visits 
them. She takes letters from 
home and friends, books, 
clothes, and many things to 
make diem comfortable. The 
Missionaries would be badly 
off, if it were not for the "John 
Wesley." 

George. — Where is New-Zea- 
land? How long will it take us 
the ** johh 'wsaLEv." to get theTe ? 

Aunt.— Prilly, take your book, " Far-Off,'* that describes 
New -Zealand, and read what it says about it. 

Prilly.— (Reads.) " The Pacific Ocean is studded all over 
with islands, called the South Sea Islands. Some lie in clusters, 
and some qaite alone, in the midst of the mighty waters. 

" The largest of these clusters is New-Zealand ; for, though 
there are but three islands In this duster, these three contain as 
much land as Great Britain herself (not including Ireland). 

" This country is remarkable for lying just opposite Great 
Britain. Could a tunnel be dug straight through the earth from 
our land, that tunnel would end in New-Zealand. 

"Such a tunnel, however, never can be dug. It would be 
eight -thousand miles deep. 

L 2 
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" Bat though we can never reach New- Zealand by a tunnel, 
yet we know that it lies just opposite to us, so that the feet of the 
people there are opposite to our feet. For this reason, that 
country is called our antipodes, which means ' against feet' 

"All the seasons in New-Zealand are contrary to ours In 
England. When It is summer there, it is winter here ; and 
when It is winter there, it is summer here. All the hours are 
contrary to ours. When it Is day there, it is night here f and 
when it Is night there, it is day here. 

" ft is remarkable, also, that as our kingdom consists of two- 
large islands, so New-Zealand consists of two large islands. 

" It is of the northern island that we will chiefly speak ; for 
here more people dwell than in the other. 

" In the midst of North Island there are mountaias three time* 
as high as any in Great Britain ; for some are ten thousand feet in 
height. They are covered with everlasting snows, winch, in sum- 
mer, partly melting, become noble rivers, watering the whole land. 

" But there aire Ares amidst the snows j for tome of the moun- 
tains are volcanoes. 

" It is dangerous to walk among the boiling springs ; for the 
ground is like a thin crust, which often cracks and gives way. 
Sometimes there is only a narrow path through the hot bubbling 
waters. Yet these springs are useful in boiling food. If a 
basket of potatoes be placed in a hole near a hot spring, the 
steam that fills the hole soon boils the potatoes. A Mule girl 
holding her baby sister in her arms, went one day to fetch a 
basket that had been placed in one of these holes ; as she was 
passing along the narrow path, the babe fell out of her arms into 
the scalding water; the sister, anxious to save the babe, jumped 
in too, and quickly perished. 

" But all the hot water is not scalding: there are lakes where 
ducks swim, and enjoy the warmth. 

" The people inhabiting New-Zealand were, like their land, 
dangerous. They delighted in shedding blood, and even in 
drinking blood. They were warriors and cannibals." 

Junt.-~lt was a very dangerous thing for an Englishman to 
go and live in New-Zealand. The different tribes used to be 
always quarrelling and fighting with each other. They 
lived in villages with a strong fence built all round ; and no one 
dared live by himself. These villages were called pas. They 
were crowded with huts and people. 
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The New-Zealanders were great warriors, very fond of fighting. 
Their faces were cut about with ugly lines: this is called tatooing. 
Hubert has been reading 
Mr. Leigh's Life, who was 
the first Wesley an Mission- 
ary to New-Zealand, and he 
shall tell us something about 
him. 

Hubert.~When Mr. Leigh 
first visited New-Zealand, the 
natives were kind to him, 
and when he asked the 
people if they would like to 
be taught, they said that if 
the white teachers would 
come, they would stay at 
home themselves, and bring 
their children to be taught. After a short stay, Mr. Leigh left 
New-Zealand and cause to England. While he was in England, 
people gave him a great many thingB to take back to New-Zealand 
with him, — knives, fish-hooks, and all sorts of goods ; and then he 
went back to New-Zealand with his wife. When they were going 
to land, Mr. Leigh felt very much troubled ; for though they 
had been kind to him, he knew they were a ferocious, blood-thirsty 
set of men, and that there was nobody there to protect them ; and 
he thought they might be cruel to his wife, and perhaps murder 
them both. 

Lucy. — I do think Missionaries and their wives, who go 
amongst those savage cannibals in the South Seas, are the most 
courageous people in the world. 

Aunt. — And so do 1. But they know that God has promised 
to protect them. When Mr. Leigh was in such great fear and 
trouble, he says: "Never shall I forget the agony of mind I 
endured, until reflection brought me to feel that I was surrounded 
by the Divine perfections, and that a hair would not fall from 
our heads without the permission of God." This is the true 
secret of the courage of these Missionaries: they know that God 
both can and will take care of them. 

Hubert. — When Mr. Leigh and his wife landed, the natives 
were so glad to see him, and so many of them rubbed noses 
with him, that the skin was entirely rubbed from the end of his nose. 
L 3 
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PriUy. — What do they rub their noses for ? 

Aunt, — That is the New-Zealand way of bidding you welcome. 
When the New-Zealanders are very glad to see their friends, they 
rub noses, and cry. 

( To be continued.) 
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MISSIONARY MEETING IN FIJI. 

Ik August last we held our Missionary Meeting, and on rather 
a novel plan. We had our speeches some three weeks before the 
collection. We drd this in order to give the people time to 
prepare their oil. At the time appointed, before sunrise, multi- 
tudes might be seen collecting together near the Mission premises, 
and by ten o'clock some four or five thousand were assembled, 
chanting, marching in order, and placing their contributions 
.down in front of the chapel The oil may be worth £'40. 
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DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 

Suppose the little cowslip 

Should hang its golden cup ; 
And say, " I'm such a tiny flower, 

I'd better not grow up ;"— - 
How many a weary traveller 

Would miss its fragrant smell I 
How many a little ehild wo»ld grieve 

To lose it from the dell ! 

Suppose the glistening dew-drop 

Upon the grass should say, 
" What can a little dew-drop do ? 

•I'd better roll away.?* 
The blade on which it rested, 

Before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it, 

Would wither in the sun. 

Suppose the little breezes, 

Upon a summer's day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 

The traveller on his way ; 
Who would not miss the smallest, 

The softest ones that blow ; 
And think they made a great mistake, 

If they were talking so ? 

How many deeds of kindness, 

A little child may do ; 
Although it has so little strength, 

And little wisdom too t 
It wants a loving spirit, 

Much more than strength to prove, 
How many things a child may do 

For others by its love. 

Fror.i "Songs and Hymns for the Little Ones." 
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A HINDU TEMPLE. 

SERINGHAM, TRICHIKOPOLY. 

When yoa heat of a Hindu temple, I suppose you think it is 
a building, perhaps, something like a church ; with towers and 
pillars built of stone, that will hold a great many idols, and have 
plenty of room for the people to worship in. This is like some 
of the Hindu temples ; but there are others that are like towns. 
What do you think of a temple nearly a mile long, with ten 
thousand people living in it, so big, that it takes a man nearly an 
hour to walk round it. 

There is a temple as large as this in the South of India, 
I will describe this temple to you. In the middle is the shrine. 
This is a low, dirty building, filled with bats and monkeys. 
This shrine stands in a court that is walled off, so that strangers 
cannot go near it. Outside this is another court, with four 
immense towers over its four gateways; a fourth court follows, 
enclosing the third, with large towers the same as the other ; 
a fifth, and then a sixth, each growing larger and larger till 
the outside is reached. The outside walls thus become 
fourteen hundred yards, or nearly a mile, long. It would take 
nearly an hour to walk round them. The number of towers 
altogether is fourteen large, and several smaller ones. In the 
largest tower there are some stones thirty feet long, and five feet 
thick. The four outside courts are like streets, and contain 
dwelling-houses and bazaars: more than a thousand Brahman 
families live in these courts, containing five thousand people, 
together with five thousand others connected with the temple and 
its services. So you see this temple gives support and employ- 
ment to ten thousand people. 

There are a great many valuable gifts in this temple^— 
bracelets, armlets of rubies, emeralds, diamonds, and pearls 
set in gold, — chains for the neck and waist, — a gold palankeen 
worth two thousand pounds, — an umbrella of gold and velvet, 
ornamented with figures made of sea-pearls, — a gold pitcher, — 
gold water-pots, — gold spoons, — a gold tiara, or crown, twe 
feet high, — gold ear-rings two feet long, — two gold hands a foot 
long, two immense armlets and anklets with bells, and bracelets of 
gold, balls strung together like the present fashion amongst English 
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ladles. The whole value of these jewels and ornaments Is two 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Rich Rajahs, landholders, and merchants present these offerings 
at this temple, and the poor flock in thousands to the annual 
festival. This temple Is only one of many. How great is the 
power of Hinduism in India I and how many are the obstacles to 
the Oospel of Christ I 



THE KARENS. 

Some time ago we told a little about the Karens who, lite 
in Burmahy and the school for girls that Mrs. Mason had begun 
among them. I dare say you would like to hear a little more 
about these wild tribes, who are many of them so anxious to 
become Christians, Mr. Haseldine, a Missionary, wished to go 
into the jungle to visit some of the places where a white man had 
never been. He set out with a companion ; there were no roads, 
and the jungle had to be cut before them. In this way they 
travelled for twelve miles ; but they were not more anxious to 
visit the people than these poor Heathens were to receive them 4 
for, having heard that two Christian teachers were coming, these 
Karens cleared thirty miles of jungle, in order to make a way for 
them. The travellers reached a xag<tt 9 or " rest ; " a gong, which 
had long been used as a signal for war, was now sounded to ealj 
the people together, *nd upwards of three hundred Karens were 
assembled : they reverently knelt, and the power of the Lord was 
among them in their devotions* At the end of the prayer a loud 
" Amen " burst from every lip. They had already built a chapel 
which would hold three hundred people, and si*ty«eight Karens 
presented themselves to he baptised. 

The Karen tribes live together in a sort of clanship. Each 
tribe resides by itself, and all the members live in one dwelling, 
which is built in a singular manner, Jtamboos are driven into 
the earth like piles, and upon them is laid a flopr, three reet or 
more from the ground. Other bamboos, at the corners, and at 
certain distances along the sides, support the roof, and the abode 
is complete 1 the only means of going in or out is by a rude 
ladder. From many of these crowded habitations, the sacrifice 
of prayer and praise ascends morning and evening. 

Zayat$ are very often met with' in Burmah, The fatigue of 
travelling in that country renders it necessary to. stop frequently 
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for repose and refreshment, and if a native be asked the distance 
from one place to another, he will generally reply, " So many 
rests." Sometimes the answer is given, "So many pipes of 
tobacco,'* denoting the prevalence of smoking, which is described 
as universal. Both sexes, and all ages, smoke ; and it is not 
unusual to meet a young female with a cigar in her mouth, and 
another, to keep up the supply, thrust into one of the holes 
for her earrings. 

The Karens, in their Heathen state, are most savage in appear- 
ance. The beasts of the jungle are scarcely more wild-looking 
than they ; and they are very dirty, and never wash themselves. 
One day Mr. Hazeldine was washing himself by a mountain- 
torrent, and found that he was watched by a number of wild 
Karen women. Curiosity led them to approach the stranger, and 
one, bolder than the rest, took up the soap he had just laid down, 
examined it, smelt it, and then bit it. The latter experiment 
was evidently not satisfactory ; for she quickly put it down again. 
He then showed them the use of it, and they were greatly amused 
and astonished, when they saw the lather formed on his hands. 
They thought, if they had some, it would make their skin as 
white as his, and were delighted at his promise to send them a 
supply for their own use* 



CENTIPEDES. 

Centipedes are very frequently seen in India. From the 
name, some have concluded that the creature possessed one hun- 
dred feet : such, however, is not the fact. Some have forty feet, 
and others forty-eight. They run very fast indeed, nor do their 
numerous feet come in contact with eaeh other while in action. 
The sting or bite of a centipede is very painful, but not fatal. 
Finding their way into every thing, and into every place, we are 
often startled to discover them in our beds, or amongst our 
clothes. 

A little girl, a Missionary's daughter, was one day putting on 
her dress without first giving it a shake, or examining the sleeves. 
This neglect was to her cost; for she soon screamed loudly, 
" Something has bitten me ! " Her dress being shaken, a centi- 
pede fell out; all were thankful to find it was nothing 
worse* Her armed swelled, and was very painful. The natives 
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applied lime, and milkedge, which relieved the pain in a few 
hours, bat left a large blue mark for several days. 

A large black ant once got into her ear, and gave us another 
fright, as we did not know what mischief it might do in her head. 
Her father quickly obtained a jug of water, and, making her lie 
down, continued to pour the water gently into her ear. In less 
than two minutes the black ant came out. The bite of this insect 
is very painful : the body is about half an inch long, proportion- 
ately thick, and it runs very rapidly, having six feet. The colour 
is jet black. 

A Missionary's wife says, " Once, when I was brushing a 
coat, a large centipede walked out of his comfortable retreat in 
the sleeve. I had taken the coat out of the wardrobe ; for we 
never left our things about, lest any reptiles should harbour in 
them. Another time, while looking over the clean clothes which 
the dobie (washerman) had brought home, I found a centipede 
alive in a sheet. Another time, as I was going to open a small box, 
something attracted my attention, and I was trying to put the 
key in without looking at the lock. Recollecting the omission, 
I cast my eyes down, and there was a centipede across the 
key-hole. 

These are a few, and but a few, of the annoyances and dangers 
that people who live in India have to suffer from centipedes and 
other insects. 



WANT OF MISSIONARIES IN FIJI. 
At Kadam, an island in Fiji, forty miles south of Rewa, there 
are twelve thousand professing Christians, who are sadly neglected 
for want of Teachers. A young man had been placed in charge 
of several towns. The Sunday came ; the drum-beat called the 
people together for service, and the young man repaired to the 
chapel. After kneeling in prayer, he rose and gazed upon his 
congregation, (from five hundred to six hundred,) burst into tears, 
and said, " I left my own land (Mataku) because I heard, from 
Mr. Moore's letter, your pitiable condition ; and now I am come, 
what can I do ? I am a child f I am a fool ! I cannot preach' 
to you." He then sat down and wept. The congregation 
waited; some wept with him. He at length sang a hymn, 
prayed, read the sacred Scriptures, and the multitude returned 
home, having no one to teach them the way of life. Some will 
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bo ihicked at the very idea of tending tneb to exhort their 
countrymen, or, in other word*, to preach the OotpeL To such 
we would say, " Ah i read Matthew iz. 36— 8a Get itt spirit, 
reduce it to practice." We have congregations in this Circuit, 
from six to eight hundred, under the care of such men. 

Surely " God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things that are mighty." 



« THE FIELD IS THE WORLD." 

The field where sin has sown its seeds, 
Where grow luxuriant all its weeds ; 
Where Satan has his entrance made, 
And all his fatal power display M, — 
This is the world. 

The field to which the Saviour sent 
His servants forth — to whieh they went, 
Their worth and faithfulness to ptove, 
With holy teal and fervent love— 

This is the world. 

The field is wide, the harvest great, 
And all may full employment meet ; 
The faithful labourers yet are few, 
The work abundant, ever new— 

This field the werld. 

Let holy emulation fire, 
Diffusive love the hearts Inspire, ? 
And burning zeal the souls inflame 
Of all who bear the Christian name, — 
Their field the world. 
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) MISSIONARY LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. . 

J Some of our young friends will remember a sad story we told 

i • them a few years ago, about Mr. Thomas, Missionary in South 

/ ; Africa, who was murdered by the Kaffirs, at the Mission-station at 

; Beecham-Wood. Mr. Thomas had been a Missionary in Africa 

< for several years, and was much beloved by many of the natives. 

I The following extracts are from Mr. Thomas's journal, and will 

i show what sort of a life many Missionaries lead in South Africa. 

t 

We left Wesleyville on the 23d of March, after a residence of 

I nearly two years. Our departure would have reminded you of 
■ the removal of the Patriarchs in ancient days, or of an Arab or 
I . Tartar encampment in modern ones. There is such a set-out 
: with waggons, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, poultry, dogs, 2nd 

people, altogether presenting a most animated scene. 

We reached Mount-Coke about ten o'clock at night. Here we 
! met with our old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Davis, who were on 

their journey to Fort-Peddie. Here we spent the Sabbath ; and 
on Monday morning, resuming our journey, we arrived at 
Butterworth in safety on the following Friday. We met with a 
cordial reception from our old friends and voyagers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pearse, with whom we spent a most comfortable Sabbath, and 
again set off for Beecham-Wood, which was now about sixty 
i miles distant. 

Towards the close of our journey we experienced a most 
merciful interposition of Providence. We had arrived within 
about six miles of the station, and were come to the bottom of a 
steep hill ;— -so steep, that one team of oxen was unable to pull 
the waggon to the top. We therefore took the team out of the 
other waggon, in which were my dear wife and child, and, having 
fastened these in front of the other team, the word was givec, 

VOL. XV. M 
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" Treck I treok I " and the waggon soon began to ascend the 
hill, when suddenly, just as we gained the summit, the treckton, 
or that by which all the oxen were attached to the waggon, brake, 
and in an instant it began to descend the hill with fearful velocity 
towards the other waggon. All were panic-stricken, but nothing 
could be done to save either of the waggons, or my wife and 
child. She saw the danger with horror ; but there was no time 
to escape ; she had merely time to clasp the babe to her bosom, 
and cry, " Lord, save us ! " And he did save us: for just as it 
got within a yard of the heads of the two oxen still attached to 
the pole, without any apparent cause, it turned suddenly round 
along the side of the hill, and stopped of itself, without sustaining 
the least injury, or injuring anything else. Had it turned to the 
other side, it would have fallen over a precipice two or three 
hundred feet high. To our God alone we ascribe the praise. 

We reached this place the same evening in safety. The 
Mission-premises are temporary, being made of wattle and dab. 
All the rooms are upon the ground-floor, there being no upper 
room of any kind, and the flooring of each room is mud. The 
chapel and the house for the Assistant are of the same 
material. At this station wild beasts, as lions, tigers, and hyaenas, 
are numerous. A large hyasna was one morning caught in the 
chapel, and a panther killed in the back-kitchen. A horse 
belonging to me, and another belonging -to the Assistant, were 
both dreadfully torn by a tiger within a few yards of the waggon. 

Everything depends upon ourselves ; if we wish to have any 
of the comforts of life, we can receive nothing from the natives. 
Our garden, when we came here, was a perfect wilderness ; it now 
presents a most beautiful appearance. At the bottom of the 
garden is a spring, over which I have planted some weeping, 
willows, which now begin to look very pretty. 

At first there was a number of large rocks in the centre, which 
rose to a considerable height. Wishing to remove them, and 
having no powder to blast them, I recollected having seen in the 
Magazine a description of a method of blasting rocks in the East 
Indies, by making them hot with a large fire, and then pouring 
cold water upon them. I therefore determined to try it, and told 
some of the natives to kindle a fire all round. They were 
perfectly astonished, and putting their hands upon their mouths, 
exclaimed, " What ! are you going to cook the stones 9 " The 
experiment, however, was perfectly successful; and when the 
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natives saw the huge pile disappear so readily, they exclaimed, 
" What sort of a Teacher have we got now, that not only chops 
up the trees, but also those great rocks?" 

Some short time ago we had a mo6t providential deliverance 
from fire. 1 awoke in the middle of the night, and thought I 
perceived die smell of fire. I arose without saying anything to 
my wife, and went into the front room and kitchen, but perceived 
nothing; but, upon turning round, I saw a gleam of light shining 
through the pantry*door, upon opening which, I found the roof, 
which was made of thatch, one mass of fire : so, calling up the 
native boys who slept in the kitchen to alarm the people of the 
station, I ran out. There happened mercifully to be a barrel of 
water outside : the whole of this I threw on the burning roof, 
which checked the progress of the flames for a moment. By this 
time the Assistant and people of the station had come. They 
said it was no use to try to extinguish the fire, and that it would 
be better to try to save the furniture. But I said, " Let us try 
yet;" and it was most gratifying to see how the natives exerted 
themselves, some running for water, and others mounted on the 
roof, pouring the water on the flames. The fire now burst through 
into the study, where were all our book*, &c. I now despaired 
myself, 8nd immediately, gave orders for the house to be cleared* 
JFhe smoke had become so dense, that we were obliged to hold 
one breath while we ran in to drag out the things ; and my throat 
was raw for days after.. Just then, when all had been given over 
in despair, the fire began to be got under, and in a short time was 
completely subdued, so the astonishment of every one. I could 
scarcely believe it wfcen I saw it. 

There were several circumstances connected with this event 
which were most providential : — 1. When the flames first burst 
into the study, a number of pamphlets on the uppermost shelf 
took fire ; and, in order to gain time, I .threw a large bucket of 
water over them and against the roo£ That bucket of water 
saved the lives of ourselves and the people on the roof; for in the 
midst of those pamphlets, and within two or three inches of the 
fire, was a pound of gunpowder, placed there for safety. 2. A 
second was, that I should have awaked, while those who were 
near the lire slept soundly. 3. Another; that at the time the 
fire broke out there was a dead calm; not a breath of wind 
stirring. Had I not awaked when I did, or bad there been a 
breeze blowing, we must have lost everything, even if we had 
M 2 
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escaped with our lives ; whereas scarcely an article of value was 
destroyed, although some were in the midst of the fire, and almost 
immediately after the fire was got under, the wind sprung up. 

What a scene it was ! Myself without shoe*, stockings, or 
hat, with only my night-shirt and trousers on ; the natives quite 
black, and stark naked, covered with perspiration ; and the lurid 
glare of the fire, reflected on their bodies, gave them a most 
unearthly appearance. When the excitement was over, I could 
find relief only in a flood of tears. 

(To be continued.) 



A BRAND PLUCKED FROM THE FIRE. 

Ok my last visit to Kadam, in January last, I found a jtoor 
man who for some years had lost the use of bis limbs. He was 
seated in a small hut, and busy plaiting sinnet. On inquiry I 
learned that the Teacher had found him in a town that had just 
been deserted through fear. The enemy were in sight, making 
for the town, and the poor fellow would soon have fallen a victim 
to their rage ; for the Fijians, generally, have not any regard for 
sex, age, or condition, under such circumstances. The Teacher, 
seeing his pitiable condition, took him on his back, and, with the 
help of another man, commenced a journey of some fifteen miles 
through woods and over a high mountain. They had only left 
the place some ten minutes, when they saw the flames from tht 
consuming town, and heard the shouts of the enraged Heathen* 
The poor Teacher trembled under his load, and the p< or cripple 
sighed lest his deliverer should leave him* by the wayside to 
perish. They reached home during the night; the poor 
fellow's wants were soon attended to; he was fed, cleaned, 
clothed, and put into a comfortable bed, such as he had never 
had since his illness ; for the Heathen's sick are sadly neglected/ 
The morning came ; he bowed the. knee to Jehovah ; had ' the 
alphabet put into his hand, which he learned to read in a few 
days. He then began to spell in our Scripture Reading-Book, 
and in two months he was able to read the Scriptures with ease. 
On my return to the Teacher's house, a large roll of small sinnet 
was sent in by this poor fellow to purchase a New Testament. 
He had been labouring for some two months, as his strength 
would permit, in order to procure the sacred book. I sent him a 
Testament, printed by the London Bible Society, also some 
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calico, as payment for his sinnet, and then called on him the 
following morning. I found him reading the sacred volume — bis 
eyes beaming with joy. He clasped his book in his bony, 
trembling hands, and said, " I am now happy ! I am now 
happy!" I' found that he knew Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 
How one's heart gladdens at such a sight ! The Teacher looks 
with joy at the fruit of his labour. The poor man lives to taste 
the joy* of true religion, and to show his gratitude to his 
deliverer and his God. We look upon this Hving evidence of the 
truth of our holy religion* **4 feta courage, la not this a brand 
plucked from the fire ? 

Rev. WUlkm Meare* 



THE BOOK. 

This is what the. Christian Fijian* eall the Bible. They have 
so great a desire to have this, that they will travel a long way to 
get one. Mr. Moore, the Missionary, says :— 

On the 95th of August, 185?, two small canoes^ only eight 
jfards Wng, came from Kadara, having crossed a sea some forty 
miles wide, bringing payment in native cloth for twenty New 
Testaments. If you had seen the anxiety with which they asked 
for "the Book,'* and the look of disappointment when informed 
that we had not one left, you would have said with as, u What 
hath God wrought ? n They gladly went on to Bau, some twelve 
miles farther^ to take a letiev begging Ma Fordbam. to lend me 
the number required. They got their treasure, and returned 
home rejoicing. 

Qn the 29th of Augvst, 1957, one of our members sailed in 
with the sad news that his house had been burnt, and his book 
consumed. He makes no complaint about his ally— not much, 
true— -but he asks, "How can I get another book ? " I have not 
one to give him, ao4 if I try and borrow one ft I do sot know 
when I shall be able to repay. 

These are not solitary cases. I do not think a day has passed 
thi* last month without, hairing to send one or more away 
sorrowing,, because we could not sell them the word ©i life. 
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Let hymns of thanks- giv-ing, And an -thorns of 
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gladness, From parents, and teachers, and chil-dren, a -rise ; 
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The God of sal- ya-tion, the fonn-tain of good-noss, Will 
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the in - font ho-san-nas de-spise. 



spise. 




Music b j Mr. Kingsbury. 
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Ho - san - nas we render with spi - rit sin • cere, To 
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God our Ore - a - tor, the God 
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tor, the God wo re - vere. 



How blest were the tidings from heaven descending, 

Proclaimed by the Saviour, in accents of love ; 
The tidings of mercy to children extending, 
With favour to millions, with life from above ! 
Hosannas we render, with spirit sincere, 
To God our Preserver, the God we revere. 

On wings of the morning the truth is arising, 
The dawn of salvation is chasing the night ; 
The kingdom advances, the kingdom of heaven, 
And thousands rejoice in its marvellous light. 
Hosannas we render, with spirit sincere, 
To God our Redeemer, the God we revere* 

On, on to the poles may the light spread its healing, 
And children of Heathens be taught of the Lord ; 
To kingdoms and nations the glory revealing, 
The joy of salvation which flows from his word. 
Hosannas, hosannas, to Jesus we sing, 
Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and King. 
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THE POWER OP GODLINESS. 

Mb. Wilson, of Fiji, tells us of a striking instance of the 
power of religion to sustain in the prospect of a violent death. 

A Christian youth, who was preparing for his marriage, hod 
visited Gajod, where his sister lived, to get some mats and cloth. 
He came from an unfriendly town, and this was a pretext for 
taking his life. An old man heard of the plot, hastened to the 
youth, and got him secretly on board of a small canoe, to row 
him to a place of safety. Unfortunately they were seen and 
overtaken. When his murderers were bearing down upon him, 
and there was no hope of escape left, he rose up, put on his best 
dreja, and knek down to pray, When he had concluded, he said 
he was ready to die and leave nil his relatives for Christ's 
sake. The poor fellow was sot only killed, but eaten by thesje 
wretches* 



AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THS WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HER NEPHEWS AND NIECES. 

(C<Mtinw<i fampegt 73,) 

Hubert — Though the natives were kind at first to Mr. Leigh, 
he very soon got into trouble. The Chiefs were angry whfa him 
because he would not give then gunpowder and mnskers to fight 
with. He had to build himself a house. This was made of 
wood, thatched with grass and rashes $ instead of glass in the 
windows, they pwt calico. While he ws# belMing the house, 
he had to sleep in a teat. 

Poor Mrs. Leigh had a great many troubles : she was obliged 
to do all. her cooking in the open-air ; it rains very often in New- 
Zealand* and. she was obligqd. to put on) her husband's great-coat 
and boots, to keep her from the rain. While she, was, cooking, 
the natives generally assembled and carried away, everything 
within their reacjh. They had, nerex seen boiling water before; 
and many of them put their hands into the pot to, steal the meat 
out; and when they were scalded, they cried out, " The water has 
bitten oar hands." 
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George, — That just served them right. 

Hubert. — Yes; but the New- Zealand era weie very cunning; 
and, after that, they used to get sharp-pointed sticks, which they 
put into the pot, and very often carried off all the pork and fish 
that was boiling for the Missionary's dinner. 

John, — I wonder the Missionaries had patience with them. 

Aunt— You know the Missionaries went to teach them to do 
better ; and they did not trouble much about these losses. If they 
could get the New-Zealanders to listen to their teaching, they did 
not so much mind losing their dinners. 

George— How many things Missionaries have to do when the/ 
go to a savage country ! 

Hubert. — Yes, indeed, they have. Mr. Leigh had to build 
his house, make bricks for his chimney; because, if he had 
made a wooden one, it would have been burnt. When his shoes 
were worn out, he had to make more. These he made out of the 
skin of a dog, with wooden soles. Then Mrs. Leigh had to make 
soap and candles, and salt out of the sea-water; and all this 
while they had to learn the New. Zealand language; and used to 
teach and pray with the New-Zealanders every day. They made 
sermons in short sentences about Christ, and heaven, and hell, and 
then preached them in the New. Zealand language. 

Aunt. — Mrs. Leigh tried to 
get the New-Zealand women 
to take more care of their babies 
than they had done. When a 
babe was born, if the mother 
did not like the trouble of 
taking care of it, she used to 
let it alone to die. Mrs. Leigh 
made some nice little dresses 
for the babies, and told the 
women to bring the children 
to her, and she dressed them 
in these clothes ; and she told 
the mothers if they would take 
care of their babies, she would 
give them a dress. They were very much pleased at this 
and hundreds of babies were saved in this way ; for, when the 
mothers saw the babies dressed, and had nursed and taken care of 
them, they grew very fond of them, and took good care of them 
afterwards* 
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Aunt.— I dare say Josephine 
can tell us how Mrs. Leigh 
first began her girls* school. 

Jo#e/>Atne.— When the ftirls 
first came to school, Mrs. 
Leigh told them they must 
wash themselves with soap and 
water. As they had never been 
washed before, they did not 
like this, till Mrs. Leigh told 
them it made them look more 
like Europeans, and then they 
did not mind. They were 
taught to sew. They were 
very much surprised to see the 
needle with the little hole in 
it, especially when they were 
told that it was made for them 
to put a thread through.. They 
could not manage it at all at 
first. One said that the needle 
bit her, another complained 
that the thread would not stay 
in the cloth. The reason was, 
she had not made a knot in 
her thread; but after a little 
teaching, they managed to get 
on very well. 

Hubert— While the Mis* 
sionaries were building their 
house, and learning the native 
language, they bad many 
frights, and were rxposed to 
all sorts of dangers. Some- 
times two tribes would come 
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fighting near them, and threaten to kill the Missionaries too. 
Often were they roused in the night by the natives fighting. 
6omeiimes the Chiefs were vexed and angry with them, and their 
lives were in danger. One day a Missionary, wanted to buy a pig 
of a Chief, who was not satisfied with what was given him. He 
was very angry, and twice pointed his gun at the Missionary's 
.head to shoot him. The Missionary said, " If you kill me, I am 
not afraid to die," 
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Hubert To show yon what hardships the Missionaries had 

to undergo, I will just read you a little out of Mr. Leigh's book : 
" The rain had lately fallen almost incessantly for several days 
and nights ; and, as yet, they had no building so far advanced as 
to be able to protect them from the weather. The fatiguing 
labours of the day, and exposure to the rain during the night, 
combined with deep mental anxiety, caused a severe illness 
which brought Mr. Leigh almost to the gates of death. 'If I 
cannot be protected from the rain,* he observed, ' I shall die.* 
Fortunately, some of their goods had been packed in a large 
empty wine- cask : these goods were removed, and, one end being 
taken out of the cask, the sick Missionary crawled into this 
homely hospital on his hands and knees. There was no doctor, 
and for a long time he was just balancing between life and death. 
There was he, in the solitude of a strange land, at the ends of the 
earth, surrounded by a people who ate human flesh, and said, 
' The blood of man is sweet,* and having no earthly power, to 
which be could appeal for protection. Nor was it less trying for 
his beloved wife, whose cup oT sorrow was nearly full ; for, to the 
prospect of increasing difficulties and dangers, there was now 
added that of an early widowhood. w 

After all this trouble Mr. Leigh was obliged to go away from 
New-Zealand, and other Missionaries went in his stead. 

Aunt, — New. Zealand is now a very different country to what it 
was when Mr. Leigh was there. The people are no longer can- 
nibals. Instead of the Heathen pa, there are now many clusters 
of cottages with neat gardens, containing pumpkins and potatoes, 
and adorned with roses and other lovely flowers. There are 
large towns in which a great many English live in safety and 
peace. There are many fields with wheat growing, and orchards 
laden with apples and peaches. There are roads through the 
forests, which were choked up with underwood, and bridges over 
the rivers. In the harbours are many little ships belonging to 
the natives, who take their stores of pigs and potatoes to the great 
ships for sale; and there are churches and chapels now filled 
with worshippers, who listen attentively to the preaching of the 
Missionaries. This great work has not been done without much 
labour and suffering. 

(To be continued.) 
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STRANGLING IN FIJI. 

Iir July last, four women were strangled in one weel , in a 
Heathen town only four miles from the Mission-station. We 
did not hear of it until too late. It is said that no human being 
has died a natural death in this town, — Toga. When they 
become too ill to attend to themselves, and are considered past 
recovery, they are strangled. 

When I first came to Rewa, I visited a young man near death; 
and I shall never forget how he begged his friends and myself to 
let him be strangled out of the way. He would have been 
strangled, only I sent a man to attend to him until he died. How 
true " the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty! ' 

Rev. William Moore, 



A FIJIAN PRAYER. 

The following is part of a prayer offered by a young native 
convert at family worship in Fiji : — 

Thy gifts to us, O Lord, are very great. Thou hast given us 
thy book, and Teachers to make it plain. Thou givest thy Holy 
Spirit; but our foolishness is great in striving against him. 

Yet endure us, Lord, and give us power to do better, that we 
may not entirely quench thy Spirit. But, Lord, we are like 
Papalagi (English) casks that some Fijians pretend to fill with 
oil, it is all water at the bottom, and a little oil at the top for 
the people to see ; and in us the old spirit is at the bottom, and a 
little of the new at the top. But we know we cannot deceive 
thee, and thy long- suffering is great in that thou dost not 
destroy us. 

Thy love to us is a great fire, a bottomless ocean ; our love to 
thee the tiniest spark, or a drop of rain. 
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CHRISTIAN WOMEN AT THE RIVER GAMBIA, 
WESTERN AFRICA. 

This picture is from a photograph which Mr. Bridgart took 
at the Mission-station on the River Gambia: it is a group of 
Christian women ; two of them are Class- Leaders. Most of the 
Negroes living at the River Gambia are redeemed slaves, who 
have been taken from the slave-ships by the English cruisers 
that are always sailing about and looking out for ships that are 
carrying slaves away from Africa to the West Indies and 
America. When they meet any, they take the poor Negroes 
who are on board, and carry them to the River Gambia, or to 
Sierra-Leone. 

I do not krow if these women are redeemed slaves; but this, 
we know, that they are redeemed sinners ; Christ has died to 
redeem them from the slavery of sin and Satan* And this the 
women know, too; for the Missionary has been to tell them. He 
has gone to theii country at the risk of his life, (for the climate is 
very unhealthy for English people,) to tell them of the love of 
Christ to the poor Africans ; and how happy and thankful these 
women are foT the good news taken to them 1 That nice little 
baby, too, that you see, will not be brought up a Heathen slave, 
but will be taught to love God. 

May God long spare the lives of his Missionaries, who leave 
home and friends to go to foreign lands to preach to the Heathen . 
the unsearchable riches of Christ ! 
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« NOTHING BUT GIRLS." 

Oxb day I called on a venerable Mohammedan in Tripoli ; 
and as I entered the outer door, I saw a number of little girls, 
and *ome larger ones, running toward the harem, or women's 
apartment, to get out of my way. A boy, who was with me, 
said that they ware the daughters of the old man. Ae 1 entered 
the room which he occupied, he arose from his cushion on the 
floor, placed his right band on bis forehead, and then on bis 
breast, and, bowing vary gracefully, said, " May your morning 
blessed, your excellency ! " " Peace to your life.** In a few mo- 
ments a servant boy brought little cups of jet-black coffee, without 
sugar or milk ; aad after I had taken a cup, and exchanged a 
few more compliments with the venerable white-bearded Moslem, 
I asked him how man/ children he had. Be replied at once, 
" I have no children at all.'* I then said, " Whose daughters 
art those whom I saw running across the court ? *' "O," said 
he, <( those are mine ; but they are nothing but girU ! " 

At another time, calling upon a Mohammedan, I asked him 
bow many Children he had, and he replied, " I have four sons ; 
but, praise to God, I have no daughters ! " Most of the people 
in Syiin think it a great calamity when a daughter is born ; but 
when they become Christians, they throw away their supersti- 
tions, and send their girls to school, and wish to have them 
educated. 

A few months ago, an infant daughter was born in the family 
of Antonine Yatmi, a Protestant in Tripoli ; and all the relative* 
and friends came to condole with him, and express their sympa- 
thy on account of the dreadful calamity which had happened to 
the family \ The grandmother of the little infant declared that 
she would not kiss her for six months, because she was a girl! 
But when the people came to express their- sympathy, Yanni 
teto them, " I do not wish your sympathy. I love toy daughter, 
and I hope to train her up to love the Saviour, and do good. 1 
am not a Heathen any longer.'* And, after saying this, he went 
out and drew up the American flag, (which he has as consular 
agent,) to let all the people know that he was not sorry that his 
cMld wt» a daughter. 

ToutK's Daytpring. 
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TUB CHILD CALLED HOME. 

BT MRS. SHARKEY, OF XA&UL1FATA*. 

It pleated the Lord, during the year 1867, to lay his hand on 
«wr school, and within a month to remove three of our pupils. 
One of them came to us when the was about nx years old, and 
remained with us more than ten years. She had been ailing for 
a fortnight before her death. Everything was done for her which 
it waa possible for superior medical skill to effect 

We sat by her bedside the whole night At four o'clock she 
asked to see Mr. Sharkey, and on bis approaching ber, she said, 
" I am going away ; I am going away." He asked, " Whither ? " 
She answered, M To my Father,** meaning her heavenly Father. 

Her suffering* were intense, and her breathing very hard. 
We said to her, " Yon will be very happy soon : take courage, 
Jesus loves you ; he died for you, and will never leave you.'* 
** Yea," she replied, a I shall be happy ; but " (*he continued 
after a pause) "do not let my sister go home to my 
Heathen parents, to learn their Heathen ways;, keep her with 
you, and teach her as you have taught me. Do tell my father 
and mother about Jesus ; I should like them to be happy also." 
The sister to whom she alluded is younger than herself, and is 
in our school. Her mother was standing by when her djiag 
daughter spoke so earnestly about ber parents* eternal interests. 

After a little while, touching her, we found that the cold band 
of death waa upon her. My husband then said, " Come unto 
me,** and before he could finish the verse, she took up the words, 
and completed the precious promise. The word for " rest '* in 
Teloogoo being a difficult Sanscrit one, vUhranUj he asked her 
what it meant She replied instantly, " Happiness.'* 

Her agony was indescribable, We tried to soothe her, but she 
said, "Who can tell my pain ?'* She wished Mr. Sharkey to 
pray ; so we knelt down and commended her to Him who knows 
what it is to die* She was perfectly still during the prayer, and 
when it was over said, " That will do." But her pain increased, 
and she cried aloud for help. He said to her, "Him that 
cometh," and again she completed the verse. Some time 
after he remarked, " The blood of Jesus,** and she interrupted 
him, and added, "cleaoseth from all sin.** He asked ber on 
whom she rested, and she said, " Jesus, Jesus.** 
* 2 
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One of our elder girls by her side repeated, " Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for 
thou art with me : thy rod and thy staff they eomturt me." The 
dear child was sinking very fast ; the agonies of death quite 
exhausted her. Her cries grew fainter and fainter, and her last 
words were, "The narrow road; the narrow road." She then 
slept in Jesus. 

She knew and felt her condition by nature ; the knew also 
what sin was, and what grace meant. In August, 1865, she 
received sdult baptism, and she was confirmed by our Bishop 
in November, 1857. She had a clear, and, we trust, a saving 
seoae of the justifying righteousness of the Lord Jesise. Her 
hopes of a joyful resurrection were equally clear and cheering. 

While we feel that we, the guardians bf our precious charge, 
are thus visited year after year, we are confident that the dying 
testimony of our children bids us go on with out work cheer- 
fully and patiently. What are all our schools but just so many 
means of preparation for heaven ? What, if it please God to 
blow upon the tendet grass* or the opening flower, and wither 
and blast it ? All is, nevertheless* well. Blessed and praised 
be his holy name ; holy and j,ust are all his ways. 

" A child hath gone to heaven, 
Gone from, a distant land, 
Her fears all hushM, her sins, forgiven* 
Before the throne to stand. 

" How came that little one 

To tread the shining road ? 
Where did she dwelL? where Christ was known ? 
Where every one loved God ? 

" No— from a Heathen home 

Those infant footsteps pressed ; 

Christ suffereth every child to come ; 

She went, and she was bless'd. 

« Children of England I stay,. 
And hear her dying word s 
Listen, ye must believe and pray, 
If ye would see the Lord. 
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« Shall Htathen children dweU 
In the bright realms of day ? 
Shall they heaven's songs of glory swell, 
And ffou be cast away P 

" No— now while life is given, 
While Jesus smiles in love. 
Come, and along the path to heaven 
With joy and gladness move." 



LETTER FROM MRS. PINKNEY. 

My dear young Friends, 

I have once or twice had the privilege of writing to you 
from a distant Heathen country. Since then our labours have 
been suspended, and we have been obliged to return to our native 
land to recruit our lost health and vigour. You will, I am sure, 
be glad to know that our visit to England has not been in vain, 
for our health has greatly improved ; and, in the hope of by and 
by returning to the land of our adoption, we are anxious that o*a 
visit should be improved in another way. We are very anxious 
to enlist afresh the sympathies and prayers of our beloved youug 
friends in our Indian Mission. We have been much gratified 
to find that some of the young people in Bristol have been 
collecting a few pounds for the support of some native girls, ot 
whom we are to take charge. Will not some of you imitate 
their noble example ? for I am sure many of you sympathise 
very deeply with the poor Hindoo boys and girls, and would not 
like them to grow so cruel, hard-hearted, and bloodthirsty as a 
false religion has made many of their parents. You have no 
doubt been horrified by the accounts you have heard or read of 
the cruelties they have practised on our friends and fellow- 
countrymen, and even on little children t but remember that 
these things could never have occurred had they been blessed 
with the religious privileges that you have enjoyed. 

There is nothing of love in their religion. Your religion 

teaches you to love every one; theirs teaches them hatred, 

revenge, and cruelty. Will you not pity them, then, and seek 

to train them for heaven ? They are naturally at amiable, 

* 3 
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intelligent, and lovely as English children J have bad some 
dear little girls hi my aefaool; children vhnn you could not 
have helped loving had yon known them, though their faces 
were so different from yours, Should any oi you feel disposed 
to make an extra effort for India, either for supporting native 
girls in our boarding-school, building schoolroom* or preaching- 
places, (which may in some places be done for seven or eight 
pounds,) we shall be happy to take charge of your offerings, lay 
them out as you desire, and acquaint you, as far as we are able, 
with the results of your self-denial. I met with an Independent 
Minister a few months ago, who told me that the juvenile mem- 
bers of bis flock were supporting a native young nan in India, who 
was being trained for the ministry. If that young man becomes a 
devoted and useful Minister of the cross, those dear young people 
will only know in eternity the full result of their aelfoacri&dfig 
love. Will you imitate then example, and share their glorious 
reward ? , 

We beg you will remember us in your prayers, my dear young 
friends, and also our beloved children, whom we muei leave 
behind ns if we again embark for India. 
Believe me, 

Affectionately years, 

Beading, October 17 A. Backset Pinlcno* 



MISSIONARY LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

(Continued from pope 124.) 

Having been harassed by the attacks of the enemy for some 
time,* our iribe determined to remove to a part of the country 
about fifteen miles nearer to Butterworih, where they would 
obtain the assistance of the powerful tribe of the Amagcalika. • 
The Missionaries from the surrounding stations came together to 
consult what was best to bs done, when we all came to the 
conclusion that, as the tribe was already remove '1, and as our 
buildings were in a most dilapidated condition, i; would also be 
best for us to removes. 

* See "Qsttrtttlf Paper," for December, J46& 
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Having selected a situation which we considered every way 
suitable for a station, I came up with the Assistant and some of 
our station-poople, to commence operations* We first made a 
Kaffir but in which to reside, while building the house for myself 
and Assistant. This hut was quite circular, and about twelve 
feet in diameter. It is composed of rods stuck in the earth, at a 
few inches distance from each other, all round the circle; which 
are then bent over, so as to meet each other in the centre, where 
they are tied together. The whole is then thatched with grass, 
so that it just resembles a large bee-hive, except that it is very 
far from being water-proof, and would do admirably for an 
astronomer ; for I have many times lain in bed and viewed the 
stars through the roof, and often I have been obliged to put mats 
in a sloping direction over the bed at night, to prevent the rain 
coming on the bed while pouring in through the roof. The 
door-way was about four feet high, and when your hat was on 
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you could only just stand upright inside. In the centre, about 
three feet apart, were four posts to support the roof; and in the 
middle, between them, was our fire-place. At the back of them, 
at the opposite side of the door, was my bed, laid upon the earth, 
on a rush-mat. It was quite common for centipedes and 
tarantulas to get into it ; and one morning, when I turned it, to 
. my astonishment I found a serpent coiled up underneath it. 

By the side of the bed stood the box which Mr. Sheen made 
for me ; the top served for a table, and the inside for everything, 
—for cupboard, library, wardrobe, storeroom, and pantry. On 
the other Bide of the bed slept my dog Pompey ; and near him 
all the tools in use, — spades, hoes, pick-axes, broad-axes, saws, 
pots, and kettles, &c. The rest of the house was filled with 
natives, as closely as they could pack ; literally lying one on the 
other at night. Other dogs, although contrary to law, would 
manage to creep in, and stow themselves among the men, accord- 
ing to Kaffir custom. In addition to this, on very wet nights, 
we had the company of one or two calves to complete the variety. 
The top of the house was covered with the spears and shields of 
the natives, as they never go without them. The only outlet for 
the smoke was through the door, and the aix-holes in the grass. 

I think you will be able, from this description, to form a 
tolerable idea of the palace in which I reigned in my glory for 
about three months. We have now a comfortable, roomy house; 
I dare say you will laugh when I say so, and when you know that 
I have been architect, brickmaker, plasterer, carpenter, and 
painter. But you must come to Africa, and judge for yourselves ; 
and then, I think, you will not despise my abilities. 

The Lord has also blessed us with spiritual prosperity. Four 
persons have lately joined the Society, who give every evidence 
Of a genuine work of grace in their hearts. I am endeavouring to 
discharge my duty towards these immortal souls committed to my 
care. But, O, what need there is of patience, wisdom, and 
perseverance, and, above all, of inward holiness, to' enable me 
rightly to discharge my duty to the thousands of perishing 
Heathen by whom I am surrounded ! I hope we still have an 
interest in your addresses at the throne of grace. 

(To be continued.) 
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AUNT ELIZABETH'S MISSIONARY VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 

ACCOMPANIED BY SOME OF HER MI7HIW8 AHD NIECES. 

{Continued from page 131.) 

PW%.— .Where are we sailing to now, Aunty ? 

Aunt — We are going to the Friendly Islands. 

Lucy.— I am glad of that ; I have so long wished to gfe those 
beautiful islands, with their lovely trees, and scenery, and the 
coral reefs, and the beautiful shells that are found there. 

Aunt. — And it will be quite as interesting to see the people, 
who are now almost all Christians ; for in the different Mission 
stations in the islands of Tonga, Habai, Vavau, Samoa, and 
others, there are nineteen thousand people attending on public 
worship, there are seven thousand children who sttend the day- 
schools, and two thousand who go to the Sunday-schools. 

Christianity has made great progress in the Friendly Island*, 
and they are now able to send some of the Tonga people as 
Christian Teachers to Fiji. George, the King of Tonga, is a 
Preacher. He obliges all the people to send their children to 
school. There are forty schools in the island of Vavau alone ; 
and Mr. Amos, the General Superintendent, says the annual 
examination of these schools lasts several days. This is the 
description he gives of their last school-examination. He says, 
" On Monday, May 2d, all Vavau was on the move ; young men 
and maidens, old men and children, lined every shady path. 
And the sails of light canoes dotted the surface of the deep blue 
water. All were on their way to the May Meeting. All were to 
appear in the gay procession. The little children's faces were 
radiant with smiles, and seemed to say it was the happiest day of 
all the year. First the students were examined for two hours. 
This the people did not much like ; they thought it rather dull : 
the recitations were the part they liked. King George's school 
came first in procession, — then the Prince's, then the Queen's, 
and afterwards the other Chiefs' schools, according to rank. 
Every school entered the green clothed in their best style, headed 
by their Chief, and singing original hymns to native tunes, all of 
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their own composition." Each school was required to read the 
8criptures, write from dictation, work sums in arithmetic, repeat 
by rate a chapter of Ssrrptute. Catechism, geography, spoUing- 
lessons and singing caste between. The examination lasted ail 
the week. On Sunday afternoon King George preached. His 
test was, "Because Thy lotiag> Undoes* is better then life, my 
lips shall praise Thee ;*' a very long and very beautiful discourse. 
The festival finished oa Tuesday afternoon, and the interest was 
kept up till the last. King George stayed with them the whole 
of the week, and did much to reader the occasion aa pleasant a 
one as possible.*' 

Joufihine.—0, 1 with I had been there, I should so have liked 
to have seen the procession of children. 

Aunt.— \nd so should I. 

•/•An.— »I should Like to see King; George, and to hear him 
preach, 

Hubert — Were them people always kind to the Missionaries f 
Did they like them, and behave kindly to them, when they 
went first to the Friendly Islands ? 

Lucy.— Yon know the people were very kind to Captain Cook 
when he landed on these islands, and that was why he called them 
" Friendly Island*,*' because the people were so friendly to him. 

Aun$*—Tht first Missionaries who went to the Friendly 
Islands belonged to the London Society, and they were murdered. 
Afterwards Mr. Lawry wet*, and his Hie waa very often in 
danger. It i» thirty-six yean ago since he went to Tonga. Be 
stayed rather more than a year, and doting that time suffered 
many hardships. Mr. Thomas went after Mr. Lawry, and lived 
there many yean. A great many Missionaries have gone to the 
Friendly Islands, and they have instructed the natives, who, by 
God's blessing on their labours, have been civilised and Chris- 
tianiied. 

John.— Bow long has King George been n Christian t 

«*unt— It is twenty-eight years age that King George, by 
joining a class-meeting, became a member of the Weateyaa 
Society. But, before that, be had given up Heathenism; he knew 
that their gods were false gods, and the priests Han. One day 
he was showing the Missionary one of hia houses, when in a 
house whieh had been sacred were seen five wooden figures, or geda, 
bung up by the necks. The King said he had done this to show 
the people that they were dead. Wishing to take a voyage, he 
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went to the priest, and asked for a fine da? and a good wind. 
The priest said the god declared it should be fine ; when, lo ! 
when the da/ came the sea raged, so that the canoe could not be 
drawn down, and the wind was contrary. Accordingly, he went 
to the priest, and gave him a good thrashing : the priests told 
him that as he had now abandoned his gods, there was no one to 
defend him, and that, if he went into the sea, a shark would kill 
him. The King knew that the false gods could not keep him, 
but that the true God could ; so he challenged the priest to swim 
with him in the open sea. They did so : the King came back 
quite safe; but the priest was so bitten by a shark that he died. 

The King destroyed all the Heathen temples. His love for 
the Missionaries was great, and his example had a good influence 
on his people. "Old things passed away, and, behold, all 
things were become new." The natives of these islands were 
visited by the Holy Spirit of God* and about five thousand 
persons were awakened to see themselves sinners, and to pray for 
pardon. Since that time the work has been going on, and King 
George lias continued a zealous, consistent Christian. 

I dare say you would like to linger with me in these lovely 
islands, where the Mission-houses are adorned with large orange 
and lime trees; where the cocoa-nut tree, the bread-fruit, the 
banana, the pine-apple flourish ; with fruits, shrubs, and flowers, 
elegant, delicious, and almost numberless. But we must leave 
the Friendly Islands, and go on to Fiji. 

Prxtly — I think I had rather not go to Fiji. I am afraid the 
people will eat me. I think you had better leave me here, and 
call for me on your way back. 

Lucy. — O, we cannot do that, because we shall not come back 
the same way. We are going all round the world ; so we shall go 
from Fiji to America, and come home that way. 

Aunt.—Wt will take good care of you, Prilly. The Mission- 
aries' little children are quite safe in Fiji. Mrs. Wilson's two 
little boys, and the children of the other Missionaries, I dare say, 
are not frightened. Besides, if you like, you can keep on boaed . 
ship, and only peep at tin Fijians ftum a distance. 

(To be continued.) 
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DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. 

The Rev. George Hurst, Mn. Hunt, and family, and the 
Rev. James Hutchison and Mrs. Hutchison, embarked on Sep- 
tember 7th, for Melbourne, Australia. 

The Rev. Messrs. R. L. Vickers, John Crump, James Moor- 
house, and William Rowse, embarked on September 9th, fot 
Auckland, New-Zealand. 

The Rev. George Blencove, Mrs. Blencove, and son, embarked 
on September 11th, for Port Natal. 

The Rev. Charles Clay and Mrs. Clay, and family, embarked 
on September 22 d, for Perth, Western Australia. 

The Rev. Joseph Webster and family embarked for Gibraltar, 
on September 27th. 

The Rev. Matthew T. Male, Mrs. Male, and two children, 
with the Rev. James Hall Cumroings, Henry James Sykes, and 
Silas Edward Symons, Miss Blake, Miss Edge, and Master 
Hole, embarked on October 2d, for Madras. 

The Rev. Benjamin Broadley embarked on October 14th, for 
Bombay. 

The Rev. George Martin and the Rev. Francis Fawcett 
embarked for Sydney, New South Wales, on October 20th. 

The Rev. Messrs. Talbot, Jones, Levell, Robinson, and Kilner, 
embarked on November 10th, for India. 

The Rev. Jonathan Edmondson and family, the Rev. Messrs. 
Hurd, John J. Corlett, J. Tidyman and Nicholson, and Miss 
Parkes, embarked for the West Indies, on November 17th. 
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